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D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE JUST READY: 
I. 
Phe Advance of Science in the 
Last Half-Century. 
3y Prof. THomas H. Huxtey. Reprinted 
from ‘ The Reign of Queen Victoria: A Sur 
vey of Fifty Years of Progress... 12n 
paper cover, price, 25 cents. 
iI. 
71. ee . ’ 
Phe How I was Educated 
d- nes 
Papers. 
From ** The Forum” Magazine. Svo, paper, 
price, 50 cents, 

In response to numerous requests, largely f1 
teachers and others interested in education, t 
series of papers above designated, which formed 
the first part of the volume * The Coll ge and the 


Church,’ recently published, is here presented ina 
portable form ata low price. 


If. 
et ry . %) 
he Right Honorable. 
A ROMANCE OF SOCIETY AND POL 
ITICS. By Justin McCartuy, M. P., and 


Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
price, 50 cents ; half bound, 75 cents 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 

THE ECONOMIC DISTURBANCES SINCE 18 
By Hon. David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C. L. 

AGASSIZ AND EVOLUTION. By Prof. Joseph Le 

SPECIALIZATION IN SCIENCE. By Prof. G. H. TI 
dor Eimer. 

FOUD AND FIBER PLANTS OF THE N TH 
RICAN INDIANS, By J.S. Newberry. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION, By Prof. G. G, Stokes 
P. R. 8S. 

ASTRONOMY WITH AN OPERA-GLASS.— The Stars 
Autumn. By Garrett P. Serviss [ilustrated 

ABOUT THE WEDDING RING. By D. R. MeAn 

THE CHEMISTRY OF “ OYSTER-FATTENING, 
W. O. Atwater. 


I2n1i0, paper cover, 


GEIKIE ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, By 


Frederick A. Fernald 

A KITCHEN COLLEGE. By H. Brooke Davie 

WHAT AMERICAN ZOOLOGISTS HAVE DONE ]} 
EVOLUTION, Il. By Prof. Edward 8. Mors 

THE UNHEALTHFULNESS OF BASEMENTS, } 
QV, Stillman, M.D. 

SKETCH OF CHESTER S. LYMAN, (W 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITOR'S TABLE: Science in Harness 4 Further Ad 
vance. 

LITERARY NOTICES.—POPULAR MIS LLANY 
NOTES. 


Price, 
D. APPLETON 
PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & § Bond Street, 


50 cents Single Number; = per Anr 
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What the Critics say of Cro- Houghton, Mifflin & Co.s 
well’s Illustrated [dition 
of Les Miserables. 
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it~ MiVis, ail IN LLC US 
Victor H Translated from t F = coe 
I sab EF. Hapgoc Wit wai e 
th ns, printed on ft : 
ind | 1 neat ia : 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN: & CO., 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIA il East 17th Street, New } 
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t ~ Sa ‘ 
SIRE tte ee - PALES BEFORE SUPPER. 

. i 4 f T phil ‘ I vl Told tn 
* t format roe g Mvnodart er t And delaved with a 
, pres Kit iltus. ¢ h. $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
M ANTILE LIBRARY. i Tales Before Supper’ belong to an order of odd 
tert st s whicl in never be too olentiful 
i N ! for f fers who like ingenious plots, 
- a> workmanship, at fietion that does not tax one’s 

fi: \ .’ ( AS ihrer , i inking power Mr. Ge Farsons Lathrop 
Russian, Sw st nish, I sh. Hungarian, He i lis by BRENTASO Union Square; LOL State 

re w H ROSEN iA £ 4 per U1 n. N. ¥ Romans " y For sale by all bookseller 
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m T. hed | NEW York ( =. Madison Avenue. oe 
1e Nation. Se hools. | i RS.RORERTS AND MISS WALKER 
| Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. ia will reopen their De ay School for Young Ladies on 
aadiiadambiaal | CONNECTICUT, Lym Wednesday. September 2 
| , Ss ) , Ss adaer fo i ee 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO | DILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY | _NO HOME study for pupils under fourteen, ee 
| > and Preparatory School for boys. pena int 9 in- | NEW YorK City, Nos. 6 and & Fast 53d St 
Bare : . . } P aref ‘ 2 ad ac he dle eons rahe Ba ro Oey ae ; 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. | (iinmodations. “""“CHaniee@, BARTLETT, Principal. | MES. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD 
| | ing and Day School for Young Ladies.-The same } 
ees | CONNECTICUT, Middletown ? | able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with | 
FOUNDED 1865 ye SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A | important additions. 
P | Preparatory School for meta $500 per year. 24th year begins Oct. 4 
| For Ctreuls lress H. W A.M. 
, ees ee. —— New York Crry, 20 Central Park, West, at 62d St. 





| a JAN NORMAN INSTITUTE. 
JNION COLLEGE OF LAW,.—FALL ‘For young ladies and children (founded 1857). 
/ term begins Sept. 21. For circulars address H. Reopens Sept. 29 in Morgan Mansion, 
Booth Mme. Van Nor MAN, , Principal. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 





!ARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. New York, Svracuse. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS....... Seckvubn wankers Py AIG): W ORT BOARDIN GAND DAY j RS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 


or Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Sel 7 } i 
a School for Girls. Number limited to ten. ¥1,000 
reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of $ sip pervear. Noextras. School year begins September 1, 


Is*#7. Refers to Hon. Abram S He witt. Bsa Wm. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 











rhe President's Journey : ; 32¢5 Phe course of instruction embraces all the studies in- Curtis. Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Re Edward Everett 
The Supreme Court and the Anarchists 6 cluded ina thorough English Education, and the French Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott 
Theology and the Newspaper 327 and German languages are practically taught. | Hon. Andre ae yD. Wi hite. — . hs 7 








International Rallroad Conferences ... + des F MARYLAND, Raltimore, 4 E. Fager St — - : — ar 
» 77. NEW YORK, Suspension Br -} 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ] [RS A. ROSS PARKAOCRST; A PU- E ® Yomi, Sus COLLECE — iii ton 
£44 pilof Misses Garland and Weston of Boston, will | i? BR pen a aL lial taal” 3 
The Parliamentary Interim at ‘ BPR reopen her Kindere arten Normal Class October : } oarding School for Boys. 
Las ioe re k “¢ sah eiag phen 820 Observation and practice lessons in private and ¢ harity | Lek ; Ww ILFRED H. Munro, A.M., I resident. 


kindergartens. | 
cecal en se —_—— | Re Yo ORK, Utica, 82 4 Genesee St. 
CORRESPONDENCE! MARYLAND, Baltimore. : . 7, RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL and HOME 
U/ NIVERSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law l le girts from six to sixteen, Open the entire year. 





Prohibition in East Tennesse Bod School, Eighteenth annual session, October 3, | 
rhe Word * Act”... ; | 1887. | PENNSYLVANIA, re 1950 Pine St. 
So-called Southernisms...... bocce ool Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. | ] ISS ANABIL . BOARDING AND 
NotE ed MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. D Day School for ¥ i Ladies will reopen Sept. 22, 
OTES.....cccccccccccsesces essences seeeeereese se eeeeneereee Ue | ‘ ° 7 ;——— aes 
ISS L. A HILL'S SELEC T HOME PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


REVIEWS: 


school. Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for NV RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
Pt 


those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre : 
— for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti English, French, and German Boarding School 


ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 
door exercises, including horseback riding. | Students prepared for College 
| Send for circular | Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year, 


The Science of Thought 

Recent Novels....... ose 

Bulgaria under Alexander of Battenberg 
Peruvian Antiquities : 

Pen Portraits of Literary Women 

Modern Cities and their Religious Problems 
Animal Life In the Sea and on the Land 











ACHUSETTS, Berkshire, | Berkshire C 
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= | 
RESTALBON FARM, six wile s from | yaE 
Pittsfield Hi ME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Send for | Teachers, etc. 


circular to EDWARD T. FISHER, A.M. 








MassacnusEtTs, Hostom | 4 GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 
A 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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| IOSTON 'VNIVERSITY Law School. | boy.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard), who is | 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. ) peleieitae Dean, iin: BENNETT, r L. api ce~ Sheet tlt de thirteen sears ot pon pg Aine 

Three Dollars per year, inadvance, postpaid to any | ee | with them, Address G. L.S., Box 1:47, Portsmouth, N. H. 

part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- | NSTITCOTE OF TECHNOLOGY. | F / HW. ARI "AR D SPE CE AL. a Er aay | 

tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. | Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical | rienced, desires a position as resident or travelling | 
The date when the subscription e rpire s is on the Ad- ee eee ate ee JAMES P. | tutor. Address P.O. BOX 4, Cambridge - ———__— \ 

dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toasub- | — ae ats x ened = aa - —— LADY, H. A V ING SPE( ip va “Ol LALT 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. ‘ . 
ae areola? “ As ‘ “ a d fications, offers her servicesto take charge of one 
receint is sent unless requested WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). | or more young ladies who wish travel in Europe, or 
site ahah a4 Sigs — : , Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology | reside there for health or education. Address 
The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul Mrs. A. H. H., 22 Marlborough St, 
unless previously renewed, ty he location is the most attractive in Boston. _ Boston, Mass. 


Tei on for Harvard, with or ireek ————___—_—-—_—— 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made Preparation for H ird, with or without Greek. aces VMER/ICANS OF S “OTD T) N7 G A KE 


sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 


by registered letter or by check, ecpress order, or postal M 7 "I HUSI sh <. Boston, No. 152 Huntingt, n Ave. Fe weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION,” A/ WE. _DACOMBES’ FRENCH AND | or instructress for their children, may procure the ser- 
’ F , : ee a . Fig eis Home School for six girls now open. Vices of a lady who can offer good references from fami 
When a change of cddress is desired, both the old and Price, £1,000 per vear, No extras. Highest references lies in England and America, Particulars can al-o be 
new addresses should be given given and required, obtained from Dr. Henry [. Bowditch, 113 Boviston St, 
ia "IK NAP , Ror? oe = 3 ston, Mass. Address, M. A. Y , 28 St. John’s Hill Grove 
Address THE NATION, Bow 704, New York. } MASSACHUSETTS, Car nbridge, Lare n St 1 Wan isworth, London, S W., England. 


Publication Office, 208 Broadway. f° UE FOR BO VC. DP APRBOT AD- pence cassie dina tera en 
MUL ND ». JDK. 4 = : 7h Tush ee 
mits not more than four boys into his fainily, to Cs ARLE S WwW SLONE, A utor for Harvard, 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
with best of care in all respects Charming loca- 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING,  \Scaleet | thon, with Ane Yennterourt “Fe E. ABROT, PhD, Pro. | J ATT”. 1TE TUITION.—E. HEATON, 





nae rer Gaate prietor. (No vacancy at present. RB. A., Oxford, Barrister at Law, and E. Kershaw, 
[No deviation. ] ae M seme p Shiba. ——— _ | B. A., Cambridge, prepare ten pupils for College and Law. 
es ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge | 305 Fifth Avenue. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — } a EPARATION FOR HAR V. LD ¢ ‘OL- 
ye by private tuition. Pupils received at any | 
. - : Ea ze and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho- School Agencies. 
A column (140 ee each insertion; with more c lass 
VARDEEN S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


ohoice of page, $27. os GEORGE A, Hitt, A.M. (Mathematics and Science), 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with! — | . Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents 





ia JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B, (Classies and History) 


choice of position, $30, - | MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. furnish saltable tee ichers, and to inf rm no others. 











Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 ] fLk IRD HOME SCHOOL, DAN- IRI DGE TEACHERS AGENCY, 1r10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— Af ms rs The Ae ownage — for seve Traore St.. Boston, Mass.—Western office 15 
¥ ' p|— ral elective studies. sor Circwlars address : Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
positions are not specified, advertisements are | Mrs. HW. M. MERRILL. 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— — ‘Massac rT F TT . Greenfield. “CPERAERAORN’S TEACHERS 
der of size, the largest at the top. Sate WOSPE ( "HILL School for Y OuNgG La- » gency. Oldest ana best known in U.S. Establish 
Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, faney or ia | dies. —t cuaiiane s for college, Science, Art, “Muste. ed 1855, (Fast ith st., N , 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — |} Beautiful and healthful gy cog 9 ablishe -' in oy “Tk BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap a atiesrsitea tor sinte LS Maia esl Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 
MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford, ers. Circular free, 


roval), Cuts ar serted only on inside pages of cover : : ae ; ; 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover / WIENDS’ 1\CADEMY. — COLLEGE E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
7 . 2 ” —_——— -- ---—-——- - _ — 
-reparatory and Specis y a yar yar 1 7, ’ no 4 : rey L 
bered for binding. Preparatory 8 pres mage H. FeRFELDT, Principal , A ION TEA ( HERS AGH A Ci = IO 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each Sea ad at SN oc / Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Secre 
7 . sh MASSACHUSETTS, P lymouth tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, a ANAP?’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 8750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, he YS (tWenty-ftirst year).—Begins September 22, Professional 


or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 





siti ania isiatass. a 














25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 1887 ; 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- MASS ac = ae a, ‘NOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNEY AT 
third. DAMS ADEM Y. — PREPARA- _ Law, specialty of commercial correspondence and 
i b 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 2 tory el Ms se ee for boys. School year will be- collections throughs out Maine. Portland, Me. 4 
Yopy receives "esd 5 Pp gin September 14, 1887 ' ; oe —— 4 
Copy r ctv cheyenne P.M, For all information apt ly to ITER. 1R} Pied ENCY.—/, P. McAuley. i 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, en WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. _ 850 W. 55th St., will search libraries, offer MS. to 
as long as advertisement continues, New York, Garden City, Long Island. publis hers, and do other like work for out-of-town read 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 "THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S. ers and writers. ; i et ee ane. j 
copies, The Subscription List is always opento inspee- Paul toarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, i P A ee r Sar Sac f 
tion, Columbia, Yale, Trin v, ete, Sixteen teachers; accom- VALUABLE WORA THE NEW 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N.Y City. Ps Honduras. By Thos. R. Lombard. Svo, cloth, illus 
= CHAS, STURTEVANT MOORE, A.B. trated. $2) A book on the commercial resources and oppor 
*.* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in | — (Harvard). He: ad Master. tunities of Honduras in Central America, embracing both 
Paris of J. G. Fotheri: > ‘ New ¥ Cit 3 | ot Ay ; the mineral and the agricultural districts, and including 
aris OF J. G. otheringham, 8 Rue des Capu pf Nag i Racing ee a su ain. ey ba prc a general description of the country, of the people, and 
cines: and in London of B. F. yk ens, 4 Trafal Ve gece VILE. CASTEGNIER’S | their habits. laws, and custums. Handsomely illustrated 
ar Square; George Stree 0 Cc hi French and Drawing classes reopened October 3, from recent photogré ” is published by BRENTANO’S, 
- a <2 vo Gilli & C ; rey ' robill, H. C.; Classes for children and advanced pupils. Conversation » Union Square, N. x. 10L State Street, Chicago, Fer 
hal su O., 44 Re Classes. Private lessous. Conferences on French literature, — sale by all bookselle 
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Kev to Now \imert 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOL 
} Capital Paid-up ? 
t Surplus . ! . k 
Reserve Liabilit 
Offers ifs6 PER NF. I t ? 4 
nd ¥ ru! en t I i S \ S 
DIANS, and INDIVII AL INVESSoOtl S 
mortgay nreal estate worth three times ti ul i ° 
the loan, and heid by the MERCANTILE TRUST Mi SOC1LAL ' SCOMIS 
NY OF NEW Yo! 


tK, Trustee, Secured also by the entire 
capital of $1,000,000, 
alfers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT 
m Kansas City business property ar 
farms in se pe Re a id MI SSOU RI 
oftice or write for escape llars to 
VIS CONKLIN We ORT: +E TRUST ( 
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New York City, 2 Broadway 
Provivence, KI ustom I 
t Philadelphia, Pa 14S thaths \ 
4 Lond k 1 ‘ hams , 
The Middlesex Banking Co., | 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN \liss | Odds IN \ 
i Paid up 1 nin 
PER CENT FIRST MORTG Panlon 
) . 
6. DEBENTURE, BONDS 
tere pu able bank Ww 
York, val ine Goa iteed , 
Re ane ler same super tin ae > ins \fter Paradise 
Security Co., Hartford, Trustee. Send for paniphlet . 
a é dith 
Bro N, BROTHERS & CO. 
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50 WALL STRERT. 4 ‘ 
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COMMERCIAL Anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS j 4 ms P | +.% 
| Available in ill parts of the World. [is US “ Laut lal ’ i lI ) 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


ry. “7 an 8) : . —— 
Phe Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Newly Translated into Engiish by John Adding- 
ton Symonds. With engraved portrait and 
cight etchings by F. Laguillermie, Also 
eighteen reproductions of the works of the 
master, printed in gold, silver, and bronze. 
Five hundred copies of this edition printed tor 
England, and 250 for America. Small 4to, 2 
vols., handsomely bound in cloth, $12.00; calf 
bach, $13.50. 

“One of the most interesting and valuable autobio- 
graphies ever written. . . . he variety of its inci 
dents, the minuteness of its descriptions, the pictures of 
the people, and of the manners of the time, and, above 
all, the view it affords of the life of one of the most pow 
erful characters of the age, give it at once the charm of 
romance and the value of a record of ee ae ous 
events.” -Pror. C. K. ADAMs, Manual of jistorical 
Literature, 


Louise De Keroualle, Duchess 
of Portsmouth, 


Inthe Court of Charles [i.: or, How the Duke of 
Richmond Gained His Pension. Compiled 
from State Papers in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office, by H. Forneron, With 
a Preface by Mrs. G. M. Crawford of Paris. 
With 6 engraved Portraits of Court Beauties 
from the Paintings at Hampton Court Palace. 
&vo, cloth extra, $3.50, 

“ Aninteresting record of a very strange and humiliat- 
ing period in English history. Even now, when two cen 
turies are past, one burns with anger and shame to read 


how the French King kept his diplomacy steadily at work 
to secure his aim,”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Dae ane Inna 
Beauty and the Beast. 
By Charles Lamb. With an Introduction by An- 
drew Lang, and eight etchings on copper. 


Square 12mo, borads, $1.50, 


Baedeker’s New Guide. 
Great Britain, England, Wales, and Scotland as far 
as Loch Maree and the Cromarty Firth. With 
14 maps, 24 plans, and a panorama. 12mo, 
cloth, $4.00, 


*.* All Bacdeker’s Guides Constantly on Hand. 


Posthumous Humanity: 
A Study of Phanton 


By Adolphe D'Assier, Member of the Bordeaux 

Academy of Sciences, Translated and anno- 
tated by Henry S. Olcott, President of the The- 
osophical Seciety. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix showing the popular beliefs current in 
India respectipg the post-mortem vicissitudes 
of the human entity. 


In crown Svo, cloth, $3.60, 


Faint, yet Pursuing. 
By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. Sq. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.79. 


The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
u ill be mailed, if ade sired, to those inte rested, 


ready. 


SCRIBNER 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

““T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohws Publication Serves is the usefullest thing 
I know,”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Liubraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, — Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. | 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND | 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of | 
ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. | 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- | 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by | 
A. D Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- | 
RICAL GEOLOGY. 3y A. J. Jukes- | 
jrowne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.” Pre face. | 
PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 

Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- | 
ren, First Portion, containing Thirteen | 
Tales, Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. | 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- | 
taining pleces hitherto uncollected and a Life | 
ot the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazhtt. 





A SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF .PHILOSOPHY, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 

edited by Napier). 6 vols. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2vols. Translated. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 83 vols, 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA, 
RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


Catalogues of our regular stock | 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books 


& WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. | 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 
Guatemala, the 
Quetzal. 
By WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. With 26 full- 


page and numerous text illustrations. S8vo, 
$5.00, 


Land of the 


Mr. Brigham’s work on Guatemala is fresh, in- 
teresting, substantial, and important. It coversa 
wide ranpge—the people, with their habits and cus- 
toms, the architecture of the present and the past, 
the climate, products, natural scenery, mineral 
resources, and the tlora and fauna of this interest- 
Ing but litrle-known country. The illustrations, 
made from photographs taken by the author, are 
numerousand excellent. 


: ’ Dr Po Wi 

Seth's Brother's Wife. 
A Study of Life in the Greater New York. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 12me, $1.25. 


A rural community in Northern New York is 
the scene of Mr. Frederie’s novel, which has at- 
tracted much favorable comment while appearing 
serialiy in Scribner's Magazine. Une characters 
are drawn with vigor, and each has a decided and 
refreshing individuahty. An ingenious plot and 
an abundance ot incidents give the story move- 
ment and vitality. 


Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.25. 


These essays are on a vanety of subjects—Hugo, 
Whitinan, Choreau, Burns, Pepys, ete,—and are 
marked by the same incisiveness ef style and 
vigor and subtlety of thought that characterize 
the author’s other works, 


THE LAST OF THE BUCHHOLZ SERIES. 


Frau Wilhelmine. 
The Concluding Part of the Buchholz Family. 
By JULIUS STINDE. Uniform with Parts 
One and Two. 12mo0, $1.25. 


Every one who has enjoyed the tirst two volumes 
of the * Buchholz Family * will want to possess this 
thira part,in which the author coneludes his in- 
imitable studies of middle-c'ass German life. New 
experiences and perplexities of Frau Buchnholizand 
her entertaining friends ure described with the 
same painstaking skill and delightful humor that 
made the previous volumes so popular. 


—_—_—— 


A Story of the Golden Age. 


By Prof. JAMES BALDWIN. With 12 full- 
page iustrations by Howard Pyle. Square 


I2mo, $2.00, 


The ancient Greek myths and legends are the 
material out of which Prof. Baldwin has con- 
structed a consecutive narrative full of interest 
for young people, and of true literary value. As 
10 his “Story of Siegtried > and ‘Story of Roland,’ 
the autnor has made his heroes and hervines live 
before the reader, whose interest in Greek litera- 
ture, and especially in the Homeric poems, cannot 
fail ro be stimuiated, Mr. Pyle’s illustrations are 
drawn with his accustomed spirit, and are in per- 
fect harmony with the beauty of the story. 


The Modern Vikings. 
Stories of Life and Sport in the Norseland. By 
Prof. HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. With 10 full- 


page illustrations, 12mo, $2.00, 


Prof. Boyesen’s stories breathe a healthy, brac- 
ing atmosphere, They present interesting ohases 
of adventurous life and sport among daring and 
hardy races,and will be welcomed by every boy. 
In the illustrations are depicted with much skill 
some of the more striking incidents of the tales, 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
} 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


745-745 Broadway, New York. 
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person in the service for any political purpose 


whatever. It also prohibits any person, 


whether in the service of the Government or 
not, from soliciting or receiving any money 


from any person in the service, ‘‘in any room 


or building occupied in the discharge of ofticial 


duties.” Here the prohibitions stop. It is net 


in violation of the law for members of 


committees, not themselves — oftice- holders, 
from those holding offices, 
Nor is it 


unlawful for the office-holders to pay, although 


to solicit money 


except in public buildings or rooms, 


it ought to be raade so, and would have been if 


the Slater amendment had not been voted 
down by the Republicans. 
The stated that 


Baltimore Sin recently 


7 


of the Gorman ring; and such action appeared 
so consonant with all that was known of bis 
political history that we accepted the Sv7’s 
statement as correct, and reproduced it in these 
however, that 


columns, We are assured, 


there is no foundation for the charge, and 
that, in point of fact, Mr. Elkins opposes the 


ring. 





Before Alaska and the Aleutian islands came 
into our possession by purchase from Russia, 
the Government of the latter 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction of the waters 


country Jaid 


of Behring Sea lving to the northward of the 
all the way from the Asiatic to the 
The claim was not acknow- 


islands, 
American coast, 
ledged by our Government, and a commu- 
nication was made by Johu Quincy Adams, 
State, to our Minister at St. 


Petersburg, expressing surprise that such ex 


as Secretary of 


clusive jurisdiction should be asserted, since 
Behring Sea was approached from the south 
by open spaces 800 or 900 miles in width. The 
ftuss:an Government replied that while the right 
of exclusive jurisdiction was still aftirmed 
by Russia, the exercise of it would not be in 
sisted on. The whale fishery in these waters 
was at that time of considerable importance to 
us, and it is made plain by the correspondence 
that if 


rights of our 


any practicai interference with the 


Whalers had been — at- 
tempted by Russia, there would have been 


side. No 


being taken to enforce tne Russian pretension, 


active resistance on our steps 
but, on the contrary, an assurance being given 
that none would be taken, the matter was al 
lowed to drop. It would have been idle for 
us tO pursue an abstract right which bad no 
practical end. If our whalers were not mo 
lested, Russia might entertain such views re 
clausum as 


specting the principles of mare 


suited her. 


After we became possessed of the Aleutian 
isfands, an exclusive right to take fur-bearing 
seals in these lands and waters was granted to 
the Alaska Commercial Company, in considera- 
tion of the payment of a certain sum of money 
The object of this 
grant was to regulate the catch so that the 


proportioned to the catch. 


animals should not be exterminated, and to pro 

vide tor some part of the expense of governing 
the country. But the effect was to create a 
W hether the object 
could be gained without producing this effect 


monopoly of seal fishing. 


is not clear, but it is quite certain that the mo 


| 


Steve” Elkins had expressed himself in favor 


| 








nopoly would not be granted now without 
some better testimony of its necessity than 
was given at the time when it was estab- 
lished. The seal fishery has long engaged 
the attention of the inhabitants of British 
Columbia, whose territory touches Alaska on 
the parallel of 54 40°. They claim the same 
Behring Sea that we claimed for 
her exclu 


rights in 
our whalers when Russia asserted 
sive jurisdiction. Whatever our rights were 
W hatever Russia’s rights 
We do not look 
for any prolonged or serious dispute over 
this question. The public law of the 
world is pretty well settled that the juris- 
diction of the mainland Goes not extend be 
yond a marine league of the shore. This is 
subject to modification by the ‘‘ headland” 
doctrine, which is still ia an inchoate condition. 


then, theirs are now. 
were then, ours are now. 


The doctrine of mare clausum isa branch of the 
headland doctrine, or closely allied toit. It is 
for our interest to oppose the extension of the 
mare clausum theory as much as possible, for 
the reason that we have no waters to which it 
could be apphed except Behring Sea, and only 
one-half of that, while other nations with ex- 
tensive colonial possessions have many such. 
We are not interested to establish a principle 
that may fence us out trom any part of the 
waters of the globe. If it be replied that only 
by the application of this principle can the fur 
seal be preserved in the neighborhood of Alas- 
ka, the answer is that we have not been ap 
pointed to preserve the fur seal otherwise than 
in accordance with the Jaw of nations, what- 
ever that may be. 





Senator Frye, having come back from a trip 
in Europe, is prepared, from what he says 
he saw there of the effects of free trade, to 
hold on firmly to the surplus. He has been 
telling a protectionist gathering at the Iotel 
Vendome in Beston what be would do with it 
if he had his way. He would give $10,000,- 
000 a year in subsidies to American ships, or, 
in other words, towards hiring people to engage 
in the business of navigation ; $10,000,000 
more to educating people who are now not 
vetting an education; and he would put 
500,000 men at work digging the Nicaragua 
Canal. To discuss the uses to which people 
like Mr. Frye would put the surplus, would 
be a great waste of time and space. They 
do not really care what use it is put to or how 
much muschief it causes, and would advocate 
any use of it which they thought lhkely to be 
adopted, because their great aim is to keep up 
the tariff. Probably a good many of them are 
rather sorry that there is a surplus, but the 
fact that there is one Goes not cow any of 
them. The 
now also fighting for the 
nied last week that ‘ the Republican party 
was committed to large Government expend1- 
tures in order thus to be rid of the surplus, and 
so easily put out of the way the problem of re- 
Senator Frye’s 
favor of 
order 


3Zoston Advertiser, which is 


surplus, de 


duction.” But this is not 
position. He is distinctly in 
large Government expenditures in 
to be rid of the surplus. In other words, 
he is in favor of taxation in order to 
make a surplus—an absurdity which is not 
wholly pew in the annals of political folly, 


In 1887, when it was found that the fourth in- 
stalment of the surplus, which was to be dis- 
tributed among the States, was not forthcom- 
ing, and that the Treasury was threatened with 
a deficit, there were loud demands that the 
amount necessary to make the ‘surplus ” hold 
out should be borrowed. There seems in mat- 
ters of finance to be nothing in the way of 
oddity of which the human mind is not capa- 
ble. 


Mr. Warner Miller, ex Senatorof New York, 
proposes to raise the tariff to the point of pro- 
hibition on certain articles; in other words, to 
reduce the revenue by increasing the taxes. 
This plan was developed in his speech at the 
Republican ratification meeting at the Cooper 
evening,  ‘‘ Increase 


Institute on Saturday 


the duty on iron goods and woollen goods 


25 per cent.,” said he, ‘‘and you will 


decrease the imports by more than 50° per 
cent., andset hundreds of thousands of laboring 
men at work wpon their production at home.” 
The duty on iron goods and woollen goods 
at the present time ranges from 80 to 116 
per cent,, and is a tax falling mainly upon 
the farmers and planters of the United States, 
whose pay for their exported articles, reacbing 
them in the form of imported articles, is di- 
Mr. Mil 


increased 25 per 


minished by the amount of the tay. 
ler would have this tax 
cent. Probably the article of ‘‘ wood pulp” 
vould be embodied in’ the proposed increase 
of duties, although Mr. Miller was too modest 
to mention it. Weare not prepared to deny a 
certain logical intrepidity in Mr, Miller’s plan. 
A person who holds the view that duties rang- 
ing from 30 to 116 per cent. are an advantage 
to the country, may well conclude that abso 
trade in any- 


lute probibition of foreign 
} 


thing that can possibly be produced here, 


with resulting monopolies in the produc- 
tion of those things at home (wood pulp, steel 
rails, etc.), would also be beneficial to the coun- 
try. But we cannot imagine that his views are 
shared by many influential persons. In fact, 
his speech at Cooper Institute reconciles us 
completely to his retirement from public 
life; for although his successor, Mr. Hiscock, 
is far from representing any opinions of ours 
in fiscal seience, he is notsmitten with the mid- 
summer madness that has taken possession of 
Mr. Miller. 


Among plans for temporary use of the Trea- 
sury surplus and for avoiding a lock up of 
public money, that of Mr. W. P. St. John, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank of 
this city, as sketched in his paper at the Pitts 
burgh Bankers’ Convention, is especially note 
The plan is proposed in order to 
meet st. John 
argues, in the first place, that the law which 


worthy. 
‘qa possible emergency.” Mr. 


authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 


deposit public money in national banks, 


‘except receipts from customs,” includes the 
fund in the Treasury received from national 
banks for the redemption of their surrendered 
circulating This fund is 
of $102,000,000, and is, in fact, regarded by 
the Treasury 
with all other cash on hand and treated as one 
of the ordinary liabilities of the Government, 
Without making hair-splitting distinctions be 


notes, upwards 


as public money, being mixed 


oF? 
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tween public money and trust funds su he 1, must ve 


cient to say that if the Secretary should 1 that it } t ful if 


choose to consider this fund a vision t \\ 
money other than recei; ft custol fs t vol vt Bon | 


and should decide to deposit s por the sat 


tion of it in the banks, it is not 

anybody would object, and it is st slike i tr 

that anybody could make his t Y Su Vr . | st ! t . 
tual. The feature of Mr. st..] S| l point of YP... 8 
strikes us as orginal and impor lt 


which relates to securing the G 


ar 


such deposits, and for all depos i Mr. st 
He proposes that the 4 per « t, bonds \ I ) rhthia i 


be received at 120, the 41, per cents at 105, and | ingly slippery customers 





, 
} the Pacific 63 and the District of ¢ 
0.698 at 110, these Pures leaving at ] 
of security over and above the di 
the ‘lawful money reserve” 1 red t fort bt 
deposits in national banks (25) pe 
demption cities and 15 pet nt Pou ( 
shall be lodged with the Treasur a ) Pru 
United States as additional cu \s th t | ' it 
law authorizes any bank te nt rt ! ess 1 > 
reserve any money deposited by { 
sury ‘‘in sums of not less than $10,004 { Sno it tat Mr s 
seems to be no legal dithiculty m the wat { 
tainly such addition to the bond itera : took \ 
would be abundant and suferabundant 
purposes of securin: the deposits : stated with su . () 
Poor Mr. Hoxie, a farmer, tried 1 t ild thet f 
Henry George to say, at ail tin But \\ ( r the Al , 
on Monday, that he ought, when | land 1 ess Prey 
taken from him, under the George movement inte mie st 
to get back the amoun With interest cturers { I 
| paid for it by his ndtather t ryt ’ Ss as on _ a 
George Was incxors Li 1 tails Nation v the pr \' j 
that nobody ought to profit by a dead m ‘a , 
labors and sacrifices, and that tl 
a ‘‘ new deal” in everyt 
tion. We presume th 
permitted to inherit anything from the ( M 
nobody will be compelled ( ey 
to paya dead man’s debts Geors haat ¢ 
demolished poor Hoxie by compa 1) 
property in land to property 1 es 
fact made it plain to the meet 
bing of Hoxie would be a pr 
A farmer must, in fact, feel hit 
forlorn object at a George meetil ry : : \ ~ 
The decision of Judge Collir ( TS { . 


that the Board of Tra of that ¢ 1 . | 
richt to restrict the use of ifs 
tions to particular persons or Classes, is 
| tiovably sound Phe Jud 
deciding whether the qu ns : 
given to the public it ny and 1) st t 
ease, but held merely tl { el I \ M 
they must be given to al li her Ww : y its f 
? there must be no. discrin tion not ; i st 


against the ‘* bucket shops I icket s : { 


are wrong, let them be prov 
} cording to law. They not | : ‘ 
| gages 
process which involves the mor 
formation necessary to the conduct : : { l to be 
try’s trade. In the course of { s jx st pread 
Judge made some wholesome ? { vledar 
growth of monopolies calling thet f sais =n 


* and others calling themselves : { \ oportic of 


as ‘‘new and alurming pr ts t | t i fe ipit is small chil 
* varied and dangerous combinations Pp ind { out their father’s mone 
all claiming to be private enterprises, ar : . . 9 that is if] purse were inexh Bile oF 
ibn ve law ind! wiiat I i | ~ :.S ~ 


ices eta sho oo 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WEDNESDAY, October 19, to TuRsDAY, October 25, 1887, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC, 


Tuer President and his travelling companions 
went from Atlanta Octo5er 19 to Montgomery, 
Ala., where they were enthusiastically re 
ceived, In his address at the Montgomery 
Fair, the President said: ‘‘ Your iron ore taken 
from the same field as the material necessary 
to its manufacture supplies a powerful element 
of national cohesion, and in i's manufacture 
you are preparing the strongest bonds of na 
tional unity. Every ton of iron you are ena- 
bled to furnish a Northern State goes far to- 
wards destroying sectional feeling. Your fel- 
low-countrymen appreciate the value of inti 
mate aud profitable business relations with you, 
and there need be no fear that they will permit 
them to. be destroyed or endangered by de 
signing demagogues. The wickedness of those 
partisans who seek to aid their ambitious 
schemes by engendering hate among a generous 
people is fast mecting exposure ; and yet there 
is, and should be, an insistence upon a striet ad 
herence to the settlement which has been made 
of disputed questions and upon the unreserved 
acceptance of such settlement.” After leaving 
Montgomery the President stopped only at 
Asheville, N. C. He arrived at Washington on 
the morning of October 22 

Great indignation was provoked at Minne- 
apolts by the publication of a scandalous edi 
torial article inthe Zr/hune about Mis. Cleve 
land. The editor, Mr. Blethen, was burned in 
elligy, many people withdrew their patronage 
from the paper, andon October LO Mr. Haskell, 
one of the editors, Was obliged to publish over 
his owe name an explination that he, and not 
Mr. Blethen, was respousible for its publication, 


A despatch from Secretary Bayard was re- 
ceived at Ottawa, October 19, wherein he ex 
pressed regret that the orders for the release of 
the three Canadian sealers seized in Bebring’s 
Sea were not obeyed by the officials at Sitka, 
and said that orders for their release had again 
been given. 

An officer of the Signal-Service Bureau has 
been stationed at St. Paul to give out earlier re- 
ports of the approach of cold waves than can 
be given out at Washington, Longer notice by 
several hours can thus be served. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
eranted a hearing before the whole court of 
the motion for a writ of error in the case of 
the condemned Chicago Anarchists.  Argu- 
ments will be heard October 27, 


A convention of the Illinois members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Chicago, Oc 
tober 20, organized a *‘ Service Pension Asso 
ciation ” to agitate for the passage of a service 
pension bill by Congress. 


The Convention of the Carriage Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session at Washington, October 20, 
adopted a resolution praying the Boards of 
Education of the different States to increase 
the number of technical schools, and to: make 
them more useful by the appointment of me 
chanies as instructors in the use of tools. 


The Western Waterways Convention at 
Memphis adopted resolutions, October 21, 
making a plea for the continuance of Con 
gressiopal appropriations for the improvement 
of the Western rivers, and approving Govern 
ment aid to cut the proposed Hennepin Canal. 


Chief-Engineer P. M. Arthur of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, in bis annual 
address to the Convention of the Brotherhood 
at Chieago October 19, said: ‘‘ There have 
been times and incidents when the strike was 
the only court of appeals for the workingman, 
and the evil Jay in the abuse of them, and not 
in the use of them. The methods used to 
bring about a successful termination of strikes, 
the abuse of property and even of persons, have 
hronught the yverv name into disrepute, while 


| 


the troubles of the laboring man are rapidly 
receiving mere cant, and sympathy for him is 
dying out. More and more clearly defined is 
the line becoming which divides the honest 
man, satisfied with a just remuneration which 
he has truly earned, until by his own efforts 
he can rise to a higher position in life, and the 
loud voiced = ‘bomb-thrower,’ who, scarcely 
able to speak the English language, seeks to 
win his own comfortable living from those who 
have worked for it, presuming upon the imazi- 
nation and arousing false hopes in the hearts of 
these who are still more ignorant than him- 


self ’ 


The anti-Powderly element of the recent Con- 
vention of Knights of Labor has appointed a 
Provisional Committee, and issued an address 
‘*to the rank and file of the order,” making 
twenty charges against the Powderly manage 
ment, saying among other things that “ the ge- 
nerai office has become a luxurious haunt tor 
men Whose chief aim is to benefit self, pecuni- 
arily and otherwise, andthat there has been for 
more than a year a conspiracy for the purpose 
of holding the salaried positions, elective and 
appointive, in and uuder the General Assem- 
biy.”’ 


The places of nearly all the printers former- 
ly employed inthe job and book printing es 
tablishments in this city who went on a strike 
because the employers would not submit to the 
dictation of the Typographical Union, have 
been filled by non union men. 


A call has been issued for the National Re 
publican Committee to meet in Washington 
December 8 to appoint the time and place for 
the holding of the National Republican Cou 
vention next year, 


The New Hampshire House, against a 
number of whose members accusations of 
bribery to vote for railroad bills have been 
made, on October 20 decided, by a vote of 159 to 
125, in favor of passing the Hazen bill over the 
Governor’s veto. October 20 had been set forad 
jourament, but both branches of the Legisla 
ture indefinitely postponed it. 


The Democrats of this county having nomi 
nated Mr John R. Fellows for District Attor- 
ney when the sentiment of a large part of the 
community was distinctly in favor of Mr. De 
Lancey Nicoll, who was so active as Assistant 
District Attorney in the prosecution of the 
bribed Aldermen, the Republicans, encouraged 
by the independent sentiment, on October 25 
nominated Mr. Nicoll (Dem.) for District At 
torney, and Mr. R. B. Martine (Dem.), who is 
now District Attorney, for Judge of the Gene 
ral Sessions. 


Three saloon-keepers convicted of selling 
liquor on Sunday in Utica, N. Y., have been 
sentenced to break stone in the county jail for 
thirty days. 

The managers of the Alpha Oil Company, 
which hoped to rival the Standard Oil Compa 
ny, made an assignment at Detroit October 22. 


A vigilance committee appointed at a meeting 
of the Cherokee Nation in Indian Territory 
pursued a band of thirty-two desperadoes, and 
a pitched battle was fought October 20, which 
oontinued all day, Eight of the vigilance com- 
mittee were killed, and eight wounded. Col. 
Joudinot, editor of the Cherokee Advocate, the 
organ of one of the political factions in the 
nation, on October 22 shot and killed B. H. 
Stone, the editor of the Telephone, the organ 
of the other faction. 


> 


Severe storms on the lakes, October 22-23, 
caused the Joss of several large vessels and 
many small craft; but, so far as reported, no 
person perished, 


There were two serious railway disasters Oc 
tober 20—one near Greenville, S. C., where a 
passenger train ran into a freight train that 
ought to have been side-tracked, and two per 
sons were killed aud ten were hurt, The other 
was on the Chesapeake and Ohio Road, near 
Charleston, W, Va,. where three cars Jeft the 


track because of a defective switch. Twenty- 
six people were hurt. 


The Toledo, Peoria and Western Railway 
Company, on whose line the fatal disaster at 
Chatsworth, Il., happened, has paid to the 
heirs of some of the persons that were killed, 
and to some who were injured, amounts rang- 
ing from $500 to $2,600 each, 


The cornerstone of the first building for 
Clark University at Worcest Fy Mass., founded 
by Mr. Jonas G. Clark, was laid October 22. 
A letter by the founder was read, and Senator 
Hoar delivered an address 

By the giftof Robert Treat Paine, the Rob 
ert Treat Paine Fellowship of Social Science 
has been established at Harvard. It will be 
awarded to a graduate of any department of the 
University wishing to study either at bome or 
abroad ‘* the ethical problems ef society, and 
the efforts of legislation, governmental adminis 
tration, and private philanthropy to ameliorate 
the lot of the masses of mankind.” The annual 
income will be $500. 


‘he standard of scholarship at Harvard Col- 
lege has net been raised 20> per cent., as was 
reported in these columns a fortnight ago, but 
it has been raised. The marking by percentage, 
however, has been given up, and students are 
marked in five grades—A, B, C, D, E; and 
how much the standard has been raised cannot 
be stated in a single percentage. 


The American colony resident in Mexico, to- 
gether with a number of Mexicans, have offer- 
ed to present to the Logan Monument Cormmit- 
tee an onyX slab from the Mexican mines, 


Rustem Effendi, Seeretary of the Turkish 
Legation at Washington, died October 19. On 
the same day the Rev. Dr. Weman Lincoln, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Newton 
Theological Seminary, died at Newton, Mass,, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Elita B. Wash 
burne, who had held many ottices of trust and 
honor, among them the post of United States 
Minister to France for e'aht years, died in Chi 
cago October 22, in his seventy s cond year, 


FOREIGN 


Khe French Legislative Chambers reassem 
bled October 25 In the Chamber of Depu 
ties M. Rouvier introduced a ill providing for 
an extraordinary army and navy credit of 
100,000,000 franes, and another bill for the 
conversion of the 4! per cent, rentes into3 per 
cent, rentes. Gen, Ferron submitted a bill for 
aspecial corps of infantry and artillery for 
mountain service 


M. dOrnano, Bonapartist, moved in the 
Chamber of Deputies that a committee be ap 
pointed to inquire into the Caffarel-Wilson 
scandals concerning the sale of decorations, and 
demanded urgency for his motion, Although 
urgency Wes opposed by Premier Rouvier, it 
was carried by a vote of 379 to 155. The 
Republican Electoral Committee of Tours has 
asked M. Wilson whether he took advantage of 
his residing at the Elysce to avoid the payment 
of taxes, whetber he made use of the Presidential 
autograph stamp for private purposes, and 
Whether he promised favors in return for 
personal services, 


Gen. Caffarel has been dropped from the 
French Army list because of habitual disho 
norable conduct. But be will, until further no 
tice, receive a yearly pension of 8,000 francs, 


The convention regarding the Suez Canal 
between France and England, which was 
signed October 24, provides that the canal 
shall be kept open in time of war; that no act 
of hostility shall be permitted at either of its 
approaches or on its banks within a zone to be 
determined by an international commission ; 
that belligerent Powers shall neither embark 
nor disembark troops or war material on the 
canal or in the ports of access, and that if 
Egypt proves unable to compel respeet for the 
treaty, she shall appcal to Turkey, who, in 
concert with the signatory Powers, shall take 


the necessary Measures ft ‘ nfore e obedient e, 
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THE PRESIDENTS JOURNEY. 


THE reception at Montgomery, Ala., on Thurs 
day was the last formal event of the President’s 
trip, and Mr. and Mrs, Cleveland are now back 
in the White House, after a three weeks’ absence. 
The journey originated in the pressing invitation 
which the President received to visit St. Louis 
after the Grand Army encampment, in view 
of the unpleasantness caused by ruflians of 
the Tuttle type over his proposed attendance 
on that oceasion, and in the equally pressing 
invitation to the Piedmont exposition in At 
lanta. Mr. Cleveland’s acceptance of these in 
Vitations was po sooncr announced than he was 
earnestly urged to extend bis trip so as to visit 
other cities, and he was thus led to plan a sche- 
dule which took him through several of the 
chief States in both the West and the South. 

A trip of this sort is a most valuable expe- 
Despite the de- 


mands upon his time which are always made 


rience for any President. 


by the reception committees for what may be 
called spectacular purposes, in order that he 
may ride through the streets, review proces- 
sions, and shake hands with the crowds, he 
still finds many opportunities for learning the 
character of the people, which cannot fail to 
prove of service to him. Then, too, the 
fresh idea which a President gets by such a 
journey of the immensity of the country, the 
vastness of its resources, and the solemnity of 
the trust committed to its chicf magistrate, ne- 
cessarily hasan educating and inspiring effect. 
On the other hand, it is well that as many of 
the people as possible should get at Teast a 
glimpse of their President through their own 
eyes, instead of always viewing him through 
the distorted glasses of partisan organs and 
orators, 

The most striking feature of the trip has been 
the heartiness with which Mr, Cleveland has 
been received, as well in the Republican States 
of the West as in the Democratic States of the 
South. Georgia turned out no larger crowe. 
of spectators than Minnesota; Monte omery, 
Ala., than Omaha, Neb. The 7) jdune's cor 
respondence has repeZediy borne emphatic 
testimony to thenon-partisan character of 
the welcome. accorded the President, and 
the zeal With which Republicans have joined 
Derserats in doing him honor, There seems 


to be no doubt that never, since ‘* the era of 
good feeling ” in which Madison made his jour 
neys seventy years ago, have people of all par- 
ties shared more generally and heartily in’ the 
receptions to a President of the United States. 
This fact is significant of the dying out of 
those bitter partisan animosities which develop 
ed not long after Madison's day, became intenst- 
fied with each decade that preceded the war, 
ind for twenty years survived the end of thmt 
contest 

Mr. Cleveland’s trip has proved that this at- 
titude of the public mind is justified by the 
tinal settlement of the great controversy which 
caused such partisan and sectional bitterness, 
Events bave conspired to draw public atten- 
tion to the strength of those bonds which now 
for the first time unite the States in a per 
fect union. At Nashville Mr. Cleveland was 
welcomed by Judge Ellet, the most conspicuous 


citizen, Whose sudden death a few moments 


Jater caused every reader to scan his speech, | but who now frankly confess tuat his Admi- 


Nation. 


‘The 


and to find in it this frank acceptance of 
the situation: ‘‘The Southern people have 
bowed to the stern logic of events until they 
have ina frark and manly way accepted tbe 
result of the struggle as a final settlement 
and they have 
fortitude, 


of all questions in dispute ; 
since labored with rare courage, 
and cheerfulness to accommodate themselves 
to their new conditions, to reconstruct their 
broken fortunes, and to contribute as far as 
possible to the general prosperity and happi 
ness of the whole country. As one practical 
result accomplished by the conflict, the theory 
of the right of States to withdraw from the 
Federal compact was overthrown, and the in- 
destructibility of the American Union was 
established on the firmest foundation. The 
chief element of discord has been removed for 
ever; and though questions will continue to 
arise about which men may differ, and differ 
earnestly, itis settled beyond appeal that for 
all abuses and grievances that may arise from 
the action of the Government, the remedy 
must hereafter be sought within the pale of the 
Union, and under the forms of establisued 
law.” 

At Montgomery the President stood in the 
city where the Confederate Government was 
organized under Jefferson Davis upon the cor- 
ner-stone of slavery. He was welcomed by a 
Governor who had fought to overthrow the 
Government presided over by Abraham Lin- 
coln, Yet this ex-Confederate soldier took 
special pains to rank the Emancipator with the 
Father of his Country, using these notable 
words: ‘Successor in the mighty line of Wash- 
ington, of Jackson, and Lincoln, he represents 
in law and in fact the unity of the American 
people.” Mr. Cleveland was equally frank and 
emphatic on his part. After declaring his be 
lief that there need be no fear that the Nort! 
ern people will permit their intimate ed pro 
fitable business relations with the South to be 

1 


| destroved or endangered by designing dema 


cogues, and that “inc wickedness of those 
partisans who seek to aid their ambitious 
schemes by engendering bate among a gen 
erous people is fast meeting exposure,” 
he added: ‘*‘And yet there is and 
should be an insistence upon a strict adher 
ence to the settlement which has been made 
of disputed questions, and upon the unre 
seryed acceptance of such settlement.” When 
a “rebel” accepts Abraham Lincoln as a 
national hero in whom he has as much pride 
as the Union soldier feels, and when a Presi 
dent largely elected by the ‘‘Solid South” 
utters such language as this in the birthplace 
of the Confederacy, the veriest Bourbon of 
them all, North or South, must see that the 
old sectional issue is for ever eliminated. 

The personal bearings of the trip will inevi- 
tabiy be discussed. We do not see how any 
candid person can doubt that the journey has 
both shown the President's great strength with 
the people and increased that strength. There 
was more than the perfunctory respect due to 
the Chief Magistrate by every good citi 
zen jn the welcome given to Mr. Cleveland 
by Republicans. The truth is, that among 
them were tens of thousands of men like 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘stanch Republicans ” 
who thought he was going to ruin the country, 


‘ 
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nistration ‘‘ has been highly creditable,” and 
who ‘ will shed no tears if Mr. Cleveland is re- 
elected.” Despite his failures and blunders, 
Mr. Cleveland has evidently impressed the 
candid among his former opponents as a man 
who is honestly trying to do his duty to the 
country, and he reaps th« reward in a growing 
popular support. lhe creditable manner in 
Which he has maintained the dignity of his 
office during the trip, has been demonstrated by 
the utter failure of snarling Republican organs 
to find any plausible ground for criticism, 
while the patriotic tone of his speeches in the 
South has disarmed much opposition in the 
North. 

The most noteworthy and encouraging thing 
about the growth of Mr. Cleveland in the re 
spect and confidence of the people is the fact 
that it is a tribute to the American idea. Of 
ll the absurdities which culminated in the can- 
vass of 1884, none was more ridiculous than 
the claim of ‘‘intense Americanism ” for a 
candidate whose special boast at the same time 
it Was, that he was the idol of those most 
un-American of all our citizens, the dy- 
namite Irishmen. There are plenty of signs 
that the people have seen through that pre- 
tence. The Memphis <Aralanche, speaking 
of the President’s popularity, and pay- 
ing at the same time a deserved tribute 
to his wife, remarked: ‘‘ After all, what at- 
tracts the people so strongly to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Cleveland is tbe fact that they are so es- 
sentially, so thoroughly American, There is 
nosham, no tinsel, nothing false, nothing in- 
flated. Each is a fit example of the real 
The Brooklyn Hiugle copied 

‘The same thought also 


American type.” 

this, and added : 
found expression in the answer given by a 
prominent Remziican of Kingston, in this 
State, who, upon being asked the ground of his 
declared intention to vote for Mr. Cleveland in 
1888 if he gota chance, said: ‘ He is the most 
typical American we have had in the White 
Jiouse since ‘Old Abe.’” The best sign for 
the future of the nation is the assurance that 
pinchbeck Americ inism has had its day. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE AN- 
ARCHISTS 
Ir the report be true that the counsel for the 
Anarchists ask the Supreme Court to review 
the proceedings of the State Court, under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which forbids any State to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property ‘* with- 
out due process of law,” they are probably 
trusting to luck more than to the law, What 
they maintain is, apparently, that the regularity 
of criminal proceedings in a State court can 
not be left exclusively to the-State~judges, and 
that the United States Supreme Court may be 
called on to see if the pleadings were correct 
and the jury properly empanelied. In this in- 
stance they require the Supreme Court to say 
whether the jury was or was not ‘‘ packed.” 
If they should succeed in their application, no 
murderer with a little money would ever go to 
the gallows, without getting the Supreme Court 
to examine the record even for technical errors, 
But it is not likely they willsucceed. The court 
has not of late shown much indulgence for at- 
tempts to saddle the general Government with 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFER 
ENCES. 


ProbpieMs of international traffic in Europe 


are becoming almost as important as those of 


inter-State traflic in America, They present 
much greater difficulties, owing to the absence 


of any controlling power to which the differ 


ent parties can appeal. But in spite of 


ihis fundamental trouble, and = in spite 
of the many hindrances due to difference 
of language and character, much progress has 
already been made towards uniformity. There 
is every reason to expect that this progress will 
continue, and that railroad traffic will be the 
first department of private business activity to 
be subjected to a really effective and well-set 
tled code of international law, 

The more important questions of railroad 
liability have rearly reached this stage. An 
agrcement was made a year ago by representa 
tives of France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Rus 


sia, and nearly ail 


the minor European states, 
by which the conditions of such liability, and 
the mode of procedure for enforcing it, were 
accurately defined ‘This cede was not the 
work of a moment. As carly as 1874 the Swiss 
Government took steps to call a conference 
of representatives of different nations for this 
purpose, The plan Was carried out in 1NS7s, 
The delegates resolved to attempt the formation 
of a general agreement with supplementary 


provisions for its execution; but they lad 


not sullicient powers to enable them to e€n- 


ter upon details, which were reserved for a 
second conference that met in I8S1, This 
bedy succeeded in agreeing upon a_ plan, 
which was submitted to the different Gov 
ernments for approval.  Unfortanately, the 


delegates had not been given sufficient au 
thority to make their action binding on the 
States which they represented The result 
was that while each Government approved the 
reneral plan, and was willing to accept most 
of the details, almost every one insisted on 
some slight modification which was peculiar 
ly objectionable to some other state Ger 
many Was the chief sinner in this respect, 
Nothing positive could be acc mplished until 


the meeting of a third conference in 1886, at 


Wil ] } del rates hi if Hea powers as well 
waded ( Vperren Be The nereement idopted 
[8860 lis not yet been ratitied by all the 

States interested, but re scems to be no 

doubt of its ultimate adoption, It determines 


the manner of shipment, the details of the billof 
ing, the rights and responsibilities of the 
different partics interested, both under the nor 
mal operation of the contract and where ex 
intervens It also cic 
fines the right of action of the various parties 
in the case of failure to comply with the condi 
tions of the contract, determining which courts 
have jurisdiction and how their decrees are to 

enforced, 

It need hardly be said tbat this agreement 
does not. provide for international regulation 
rates Phe representatives of the different 
States had all declared that) purely personal 
discrimination was unlawful within their bor- 
agers, and theretore many articles of the avree- 
ment were framed with that faet In vit w, and 
imply the existence of such a prohibition, Fur 
ther than this it was impossible to fetter the 


action of the separate States. ‘Nor does the 


agreement deal with the details of railroad ope- 
ration except such as are directly concerned 
with the safety of the goods shipped and the 
determination of liability for damage. 

The impulse towards international uniformity 


ip railroad operation comcs from = another 


quarter—from those persons who are practi 
cally concerncd in railroad management, and 
who sce the difficulties and dangers which arise 
without it. The fi 
tion was taken as long ago as 1847, when 


rst step in this direc 


Germany was splitup into a number of ind 
pendent States by the establishment of the 
German Railroad Union (Veredn Deutsche 
Misenbuhn-Verwaltungen), This soon came to 
include not merely the roads of Prussia, Bava 
ria, Hanover, Saxony, ete., but those of Aus- 
tria and other States outside of the limits of 
Germany proper. As far as its inthuence 
reached, the Association had anticipated most 
of the provisions of the proposed international 
agreement. 

The growth of national feeling, not to say 
national hatreds, at the time of the wars of 
1866, 1870, and IS78, tended to check the im 
pulse towards unity of management. But this 


check could not Jast long. As international 


traffic grew in volume, the necessity for han 
1 
uit 


dling it safe ly and economically grew too strony 


to be retarded by any mere sentiment. ‘Two 
years ago an international railroad conference 
was called at Brussels, in the hope that it might 
pave the way for uniform action in many mat 
ters of railroad administration. 


hare 


Although the Brussels Conference w 


ly attended, its results were not very satisfac- 
tory. It had tried to do too much. Many 
: 


uestions were discussed from many points © 


view, but few definite results were reached. 
One all-important thing, however, was accom 
plished. The Brussels Conference did not 
teach people much about managing railroads, 


but it taueht them a great deal about managir 


conferences. A second meeting of the same 
kind, which was held at Milan last mont 


1, Was 
better arranged in its plan and more fruitful 
in its results. Instead of rosming at random 
all over the field of railroad management, its 
promoters laid out certain specitic questions 
for discussion, on which there was some pros 
pect of reaching an agreement. Instead of 
issuing their invitations indiscriminately, they 
took special care to secure the attendance of 
exactly the kind of men whose views would be 
Worth something. The attendance was by no 
means confined to Europe. All quarters of 
the globe sent delegates. Of American roads, 
we understand that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system was particularly well represented, 
Comparatively few of the matters discussed 
are of much popular interest in) America. 
The question of rates was not dealt with, 
because it was impossible to take any inter 
national action upon it for the present. Many 
of the topics will be of little importance out 
side of continental Europe, Others, like the 
use of metal instead of wood for ties, have a 
future rather) than a present interest. for 
Americans. Still) others are of immediate 
importance on both sidcs of the Atlantic, but 


are too purely technical to interest the gene 


ral reader. Such are the questions con 


bridges, 


cerning the use of steel in 
or concerning the advisability of allow 
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ing different engineers to run the same 


locomotive. But no one, however slight his 
knowledge of the teclinical points, will fail to 
appreciate the significance of having them dis- 
cussed in international conferences—discussed 
not as matters of purely scientific interest, but 
as subjects of practical arrangement and com 
promise, The design is to secure a common 
understanding, on matters of international im 
portance, between the re prese ntatives of differ 
ent nations, The Conference of Milan has ac 
complished much in this direction, and it is 
contident by believed that the next meeting, 
which is to be held at Paris two years hence, 


will do a great deal more. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INTERIM, 
Lonpon, October 11, ISS7, 


THIS vear there has been no repose for politi 
cians. Tie Parliamentary session had hardly 
closed when the autumn campaign In the pro 
vinces began, Mr. Morley, Lord Randolph 
Churehill, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, and 
Sir William Harcourt have all made important 
speeches at different places. The leaders of the 
Tory party are still enjoying a short and hard- 
earned holiday, but tbere has been no lack of 
Conservative oratory from the lesser lights of the 
Government. Lord Salisbury is to speak at Ox 
ford, Mr. Gladstoue at Nottingham, and Lord 
Hartington at some other town The deliberate 
verdict of Great Britain in the great Irish con 
troversy is yet to be delivered, and each party is 
straining every nerve to winit. The present ob 

th ey 


ject of public attention and the ine of politi 


le 


cal speeches is the development in Lreland of 
policy of the Government. They have obtained 


from Parliament extraordinary powers, which 


1 


they declared to be necessary tor and calculated 
to insure the maintenance of order, and which 
the Opposition denounced as unnecessary, dan 
gerous to liberty, provocative of disturbance, 
Under these powers they have decreed the sup- 
pression of the National League. How far will 
the hopesof the Government be realized ¢ News 
paper columns are now filled with the fatal affray 
at Mitchelstown, the prosecution of the Lord- 
Mayor of Dablin and Mr. O’Beien, and the mur 
der of Head-Constatle Whehelan. Any one of 
these events would be enough to produce a pro- 
found sensation if it happened in this country: 
and though the British elector has long been 
accustomed to regard unhappy Lreland as the 
natural home of disorder, the causes of which 
were practically beyond his ken, he now feels 
constrained to examlue such occurrences with 
nicer observation, 

It woulc be going too far to assume that the 
Government have been anxious to provoke col 
lision, That, indeed, is most unhkely. But if 
it were said that the incident at Mitchelstown 
is a symptom of the spirit of the new régime-a 
sign that the army of constabulary and other 
limbs ef the law who keep order in [reland, will 
be inclined to regard the Nationalists as enemies 
over whom they have at Jast got the upper hand — 
the inference would be more difficult to gainsay, 
On the other hand, tbe Loyalist party in Ireland, 
as it is called, are for the moment no better 
pleased. Thev see that the intervention of the 
police, resulting in a panic and the death of three 


¢ 


innocent persons, is not an act of firmness which 
ean bring any credit. They complain of the 
blundering in the Sullivan proseestion, and of the 
impunity of Mr. O'brien and others who continue 
to defy the law. They accuse the Government of 
irresolution. 
There is probably some truth and some error 
| in the charge. There are not wanting signs in 
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at one hundred to two tundred feet the water is 
generally obtained. A windmill is then erected 
over the well, which pumps the water into a large 
high tank, whence it is easily conveyed to the 
garden or field by hose. There is no lack of wind 
to drive these mills, for the charm of Southern 
California’s climate lies in this, that although the 
sky is commonly cloudless and the sun warm, 
winter and summer, there is almost always a 
brisk breeze to temper tbe solar rays and deprive 
them of their sting. 

This is true especially of Los Angeles County, 
which is situated between the deep sea and an im- 
posing circular range of mountains, tuat send 
their breezes down over the valley as soon as the 
ocean breezes cease; and, although at some sea- 
sons both these air currents, near their source, 
wovld be unpleasantly cold for invalids, they are 
almost always mellowed and warmed by the 
sun’s rays before they reach the centre of the 
valley. The morning—till about two o’clock—is 
the warmest part of the day; but in the autumn 
the morning heat is tempered by a daily fog, 
which remains till about ten o’clock. It is not a 
depressing fog, and is rather enjoyed by the na- 
tives, as a temporary change from the everlast 
ing sunshine. In fact, monotony is the gravest 
charge that can be brought against the climate 
of Southern California. In the autumn and 
spring a few rainy days afford refreshing variety, 
but summer and winter are alike in their cloud- 
less skies, warm sunshine, and alternating moun 
tain and ocean breezes. Asa physician at Ana 
heim remarked to me, the seasons do not differ 
in character, but only in flavor—like the differ 
ences between several kinds of appies. He also 
informed me that, although the temperature some 
times rises above a hundred in the shade, he has 
never seen a case of hydrophobia or sunstroke- 
thanks to the dryness of the air and the almost 
incessant breezes. Yet, like all southern cli 
mates, 1t fosters indolence, mental and physical; 
and he would not recommend it, therefore, to 
young persons— exept for money-making pur 
poses. But for invalids and for elderly persons, 
it is the best place in the world, The somnolence 
brooding in the air (except in Switzerland I have 
never slept so soundly in my life as here) would 
cure the worst case of Wall Street insomuia; and 
the incessant sunshine and constant life in the 
open air can hard)y fail to add ten years or more 
to the life of old men or women who desert their 
over-heated and ill-ventiluted Eastern homes for 
the open air and winter sunshine of Los Angeles 
County. 

The general irrigation now resorted to, and 
the numerous green oases which have in conse- 
quence sprung up amid the deserts of prickly 
cactus, have already exerted some influence on 
the climate, and there is reason to believe that 
rain will be more abundant in the future than it 
has been in the past. A potent factor in pro- 
ducing this change will be the groves of trees 
that are being planted everywhere, There are 
some poplars and locusts and other trees that 
appear to flourish tolerably well, but the two 
species that most triumphantly defy sunshine, 
dust, and drought are the red-pepper tree and the 
Australian eucalyptus, both of them beautiful to 
behold. The red-pepper tree, with its gracefully 
drooping branches, resembles a weeping willow, 
but its growth is more luxuriant, its dimensions 
larger, and it is adorned with bunches of beauti- 
ful small red berries. The leaves, when bruised, 
have a strongly pungent cayenne odor, whence 
the name of the tree, which, by the way, does not 
flourish in Northero California. The leaves and 
fruit of the eucalyptus bave a still more ob- 
jectionable odor when crushed (very much hke 
assafotida), but the tree has a roost stately 
appearance, and its marvellously rapid growth 

a seed becoming a large tree in a few years 
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causes it to be raised on a large scale for fuel 


+ | 


and for shady avenues. 

3ut although Los Angeles County can raise 
the Australian eucalyptus and the pepper tree, 
there is a point at which the climate draws 
the line further south. Thus, the bavana and 
the pineapple, although they can be raised 
here, do not do well, and the same is true of 
almonds. Yet the Los Angelites do not de- 
spair on that account, as they have a supera- 
bundance of otber fruits to fall back on 
Of the vast and fruitful orange and lemon 
orchards of this region every one has read. Figs 
grow abundantly and are in good demand, 
especially those of the Smyrna variety, which 
are now displacing the others. The demand for 
California olive oil is greater than the supply, 
English walnut trees yield a profitable crop. 
Peaches are so abundant chat they are fed to the 
cows, and some varieties (but not all) are equal in 
flavor to the New Jersey and Delaware crop. 
Ears of corn a foot long, with twenty rows to the 
ear, can be seen in the market, side by side with 
gigantic twenty-horse-power onions, and potatoes 
weighing from two to five pounds. Sugar beets 
are on exhibition weighing 50 pounds, and 
pumpkins of 150 to 175 pounds. Pumpkins, 
melons, tomatoes, and other creepers grow wild, 
without any care, and may even become a 
weedy nuisance. If a Chinaman eats a water- 
melon under a tree along the road, the chances 
are that a crop of wild melons will be found in 
that neighborhood the following season ; and on 
one farm I saw a volunteer tomato plant which 
the owner said he had ploughed down twice, but 
when I saw it i¢ measured at least twelve feet 
square, and had thousands of small red berries 
on it of the kind which is only used for pre- 
serves, although, bke the little yellow ones, it is 
of a much more delicate flavor than the large 
tomatces, which alone, for some inscrutable 
reason, are ever seen on our tables. 

This list is by no means complete, and is being 
constantly extended; for California is_ still 
largely in an experimental stage of develop- 
ment The experiment with ostrich farming near 
Anaheim has resulted so successfully that other 
farms have been started near Los Angeles. I 
visited the original farm near Anaheim. The 
keeper, an Enghsbman imported from Africa, 
showed mea tine lot of healthy birds and some 
beautiful specimens of feathers, namiug prices 
which, if they were advertised by a New York 
house, would create a riot amopvg ‘* bargain”- 
eeking women: for it is to be hoped that 
women, baving a>.andoned the vulgar fashion of 
wearing stuffed bird corpses on their hats, will 
return to their old love, the delicate plumes of 
h, 
cruel massacre of innocents. And Caliternia 
has another kind of plume to which the attention 





the ostr the wearing of which invoives no 





of women should be directed, the product of 
what might be called the vegetable ostrich 
pampas grass. Notbing more exquisite for a 
vase or fora (fan-shaped) wall ornament could 
be imagimed than these bushy white (or colored 
plumes, which in Los Angeles County attain the 
height of thirty-six inches, not including the 
stem. Formerly, when these plumes were 1m 
ported from South America, florists charged $1 
or even $1.50 apiece for them; vow the retail 
price is 25 cents, and the wholesale price 
> or 4 cents. Vast quantities are being ex- 
ported to Europe, but Southern California Js able 
to supply the demand of several continents, as 
the pamnas grass, like most plants, grows there 
hke a weed 

A dark cloud has, however, lately risen, and is 
for the moment casting an ominous shadow over 
the cheerful prospects of California. All the pro- 
ducts so far mentioned are, cf course, subordinate 


in importance to the grape crop; and the Cali- 
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fornia grapevine is at present threatened by an 
enemy more dangerous, because more obscure, 
than the phylloxera,. 
the grapevines in Los Angeles County suddenly 


A few years ago sume of 


began to die out. Among these were some of the 
oldest vinevards, eighty years old or more. In- 
deed, the old Mission grape was the first to be at 
tacked. Then followed other vaticties, always in 
the same order in each vinevard The disease be 
gins at the tip of the vines and slowly spreads 
downwards, the roots being affected last. The 
second season the crop is a comparative failure, 
and the third the vineyard is a graveyard, One 
lady told meshe had had dug up and u:ed for 


of her vines within a few 


fuel as many as 80,000 
years. The diseuse is said not to be pbylloxera 
nor mildew: nor have the chemical experts who 
have examined the vines been able to throw any 
light on the matter, except by attributing the de- 
eay toa kind of celinlar degeneration. Various 
theories are being di-cussed, and the owners of 
the vinevards meanwhile console them-elves with 
the statement that a similar mysterious disease 
affected the g 
time, and disappeared atter a few years, allow- 





apes of Sicily and Madeira at one 


ing the young vines to grow as hefore. What 
causes them to look with comparative indiffer 
ence on this temporary (as they bope;) interruption 
of business is the fact that there has been an over 
production of grapes. In con-equence of which 
the price of wine has fallen to unprofitable fig 
ures. An interruption of a few years in this ex- 
cessive production would raise the prices and 
thus pay for the losses now sustained. In the 
meantime the wine-growers would do well to 
ponder the fact that quality is of much more 
value, financially and == gastronomiecally! than 
quantity. Labor is scarce in barvest-time, and, 
tosave trouble, too many of the small growers 
neglect to pick out the green and sour grapes, 
which therefore vitiate the juice of the whole 
bunch; or etse they intrust the cleaning of their 
old barrels to ignorant Chinamen (tbe Indians 
have all disappeared), with equally disastrous re- 
sults. Too many Eastern people have contracted 
absurd prejudices against California wines, be- 
cause chance threw some of this sour wine into 
their cellars But it may be safely stated that 
the average California claret, and white wine, 
and port are superior to the wine that may be 
bought tor the same money in France and Ger- 
many, and el-ewhere. The /abe/s of famous Freneh 
wines and Cognacs are tor sale openly in the 
show-cases of country stores in Los Angeles 
County! These honest folks are practically 
compelled to use this stratagem They would 
much prefer to sell their best wines uader Cab 
fornia labels, in order to build up their reputation, 

Whatever may be the outcome of the pre-ent 
vineyard epidemic, Southern California will have 
plenty of other things to fall back upon; and at 
present it almost looks as it all the crops were to 
be neglected, comparatively, and a= specialty 
made of building botels for iuvalids and tour 
ists. Among the special attractions for tourists 
is quail-hunting in the foothills, The physician 
already referred to kindly took me out on an 
afternoon hunt, We drove ina tough two-horse 
g the dry bed 
of a brook, carefully dodging the bristling cactus 


buggy, up and down bill and alon 


bushes, which are apt to make a deep impression 
on **tenderfoot ” visitors, less by the grotesque 
manner in which their fle-by leaves are stuck on 
one another at odd angles than by their fish-hook- 
like spines. These prickly leaves are so arranged 
that nothing larger than a quail or a rabbit can 

The dogs 


give them a wide berth, and the quail can only 


cet under their protecting shadows 


be shot on the wing if they are alarmed and fly 
from one groupof cactus bushes toanother. The 
result of an hour’s baggy-bunting was mine 
quails, three pigeons, and two rabbits. 
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But, packing a bottle of Zinfand and 


port into our valise, we must be off fort East, | ha — MI 
bidding farewell to the soporitic and ra g 


and fattening air, and the valual lust of J vid t 
Angeles, and to the sbady orange groves and | S . t w 


eucalyptus avenues, and the Mexican ad ity, | | 
and the nocturnal music of the mock rds, | Lat | 
and the cacophony of the roosters ai 
coyotes, whose shrill yelps are, in my ! 1 j \ 
(this is an ecriginal theory), pros it ‘ . 
very unorthodox conduct of the tat 
roosters in crowing as early as nine t ~ : “ \ 
at night, and at other absurd bours 
leaving California I must record what, a i 
was my most astounding experi | ; 
of wonders, Grapesin Los Angeles are a cent : 
pound. Yet thetrain boy on the Sout Pa ‘ ‘ 
fic train modestly asked ‘two bits ia — m 
five cents, for a package « ta ng at 1 a eaiehe : S 
about halt a pound—a profit of about tivet : - 
per cent.! What added to bis offence was the fact | 
that he called them “California muskrat grape } , 
H | . ‘ 
= |. 
1 | and 
Correspondence. es ; 
| sit 
PROHIBITION IN EAST TENN] I 
To THE Epiror oF THE NaTION: | ral ad 
Sirk: It is asserted by Sune Harry Claget n } Seot : 
a communication in the Naf for Oct seataty 
1887, that in all the Southern States prohibition | ™! 
is weakest where the Republicans are sti 2 
There is one notable exception tu this rule in tl : \ rt ar 
case of East Tennessee. The thirty unt | nd pli t t ; CP 
posing this noted subdivision of Tenness N ; - 
Republican majority of about twenty tl ptol i 
In the war of the rebellion it was intensely | |! t was 
many counties sending more meu int ° 
Army than they had voter In the recent pr 
bition election, East Tennessee gave a ma 
of about thirteen thou-and for temperat 
J vn M., I 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ October 18, 18s 
THE WORD “ACT 
To THE Epitor oF Tug Nati 
Sik : Incomparing the Nation's remarks (N = 
1158) on the use of the word Acf in Shakspere, t e 
designate the section of a drama, with the g 
dictionary in question, | am surprised : oh : 
that neither Dr. Murray’s stat? nor ; ¥ 
respondent bas discovered a much ea 
the word. Miss Smith, in her repriatof “'G 
duc” (Heilbronn: Henninger. 18s ives t \ 


title-page of the edition of 1565. It runs thus i ; Sapieehes uN 4s) 
The 
Tragedie of G 
Where of three Actes were wrvtt 
Thomas Nortone, and the tw 


Thomas Sackuyle, ! irt N 


The alleged * piracy f this editior : 3 ‘ is la a 
has, of course, no bearing upon tl nst I ‘ , t \ ‘ say ft list 
that the word acf was used in | n its 2 S e ¢ , :' ’ ee ft 4 





sense, t t St 
Miss Smith's text follows that of t $6 ‘ . Launt will be- the 


ine” second edition of 1570. The t pa I i lay H hton, Mifflin & 


does not contain the word ‘act But : Nort \ v i { t. and many i 
ing to p. 7 we read: ** The order of t : s tra : t st A rican artists, will ador 


Shew before the First Aef. at 
thereof.” And a like heading is gis t t I i iw nul mmediately * Tt 


29, 46, 56, and 76 for the remaining “ acts t ~ . t a ! I Miss i) 

The piay is marked off Actys | . t f Year, ana Whai it Brought, byt inte 
Prima, etc., to the end. The sa . t . : : M . \ndrews; a in f poems by tl 
be noted in Marlowe's * Tar irla W . ! t is int ite D. A. Wa } Britons and Muscovite by 

; also Henninver H oe 2 . A A ‘ } | 
edition (also Henninger, Hi . : NY puss ibitants irtis Guild; ‘PreGlacial Man and the Aryan 





wave) 4 1 ] r f forl x | o> ' ' . 
cock, in his edition of Marlowe's ** Edwa t : by Lorenzo Burge; ‘ Educational Topics of 


JOD 
» ve tt 
tie Day: or, Chips froma Teacher’s Workshop,’ 
by L. R. Klemm; and ‘* Lectures to Young Men 


(with ‘* Asides” to Young Women), by Robert 


Collyer. 


Symposiums on ‘Evolution’ and ‘ Non-Chris 


tian Religions’ are promised by Thomas Whit 
taker 
Casseil & (Co. have nearly ready a novel, called 
Dead Man’s Rock!’ 
Mr. William J. Rolfe has added to his series of 
hool classics the * Minor Poems of John Milton’ 
Harper & Br Nearly all the renderings from 
the Psalms are omitted, as is also the translation 


me of the less important 


ae ' ar 
ire relegated to a 


appendix, in which 
»t> be found the * 
ym his 
and 


with a 


various readings 


extracted fr manuscripts \ tiographical 


tion a critical estimate from Chan- 
ning, tovether 
the book. The 


tiens to the usu 


mass of notes, complete 


editor acknowledges his obliga 


il sources 


\ Vacation in a Buggy, by Maria Louise 
Pool (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), describes, with a 
light touch, a drive across Berkshire and the 
middle counties of Massachusetts. It originally 
appeared as a series of papers in the Hrenitiy 
Post, 

Mr. Clarence Stuart Ward bas extracted the 


‘Wit, 


Boston 


Wisdom, and of 
Houghton, Mitilin & Co.), 
lieved the public of 


Beauties Shakespeare’ 
and so re 
the tedium of reading the 

of the 
with 


works intact, Here is his view matter ; 


A mere b 


most of the 
read 


ving acquaintance 
plays which in early years were hastily 
little th 
familiarity 
the 


persons claiming to possess a 


through, with ught and scant 


apprecia 


tion, and a certain with portions of 


those commonly acted on stage, are all with 


which most liberal 


education can be credited, lo remedy this con 


f afl 


dition of affairs he gives us about two bundred 


pages of extracts which he describes as being ‘ a// 


the passages in Shakespeare, long or short, which 
ive of especial significance or distinguished by 
any iaherent excellence.” It makes a remarka 
bly small book. As to the scale and relative pro 
portions of the selections, we observe that there 
are only nine lines from ** A Winter's Tale” to 
about one hundred from ‘“* King John,” while in 
the latter block we look in vain for anything 


Arthur Exa nination need not 
As 
quotation the book 


the 


of Prince gv 


further a handy volume of Shaksperian 


has its nse; 


but its pretension 


to contain substance af Shakspere is as ridi 


eulous as is the author's idea of what acauaint 
ance with his works a liberal edu 
The book is an amusing practical illustration of 


the foolistness of Prof, 


ition implies. 


Alexander Bain’s plan of 





learning Sbakspere by extracts, to which we late 
ly referred, 
\ 1H. Welsh has supplemented his bulky 
work on Enelish literature by a new volume, 
English Masterpiece Course’ (Chicago: John 


Buckbee & 


ning, * Threuch all 


Co.) Its introduction 
the kin of 


is the unity of the persistent, 


begin 
gdoms organic 
and inorganic being 


} 


illimitable essen reads like the ghost of tbe 
Copcord School wailing in the wild West; but the 
work itself is a list of autborities, or at least of 


writings, upon the principal English classies seri 


fini, and covers the magazine tiles as well 


as 


books hese lists are 


by no means exhaustive, 


nor do they indicate what is best or most indis 


pensable of the works cited: but asa trial index 
for the subject of hterature in small college libra- 
rics, the book will prove useful for class reference. 

Prof. Genung’s * Practical Elements of Rheto- 
ric’ (Boston : Ginn & Co.) is composed on the 
old lines, but with more system and exhaustive- 


Whate- 
and too fine-drawn 
for the school-room, with a place only in a college 
eurriculuin. Itis descriptive, analytic, and ex- 


ness; it is the modern representative of 


ly’s metood—too cumbrous 


‘The 


and shows 


Nation. 


pository little trace of that real prac 
ticality of exercising the student constantly in 
various ways upon the art of expression which 
has been a growing and promising characteristic 
of several late books on rhetoric already review 
ed in our columns, 

Pro 
Ticknor & Co), is a 


‘An Operetta in file,’ by Czaika (Boston : 


social village satire of a 


mildly humorous kind, principally characterized 
by contemptaousness for the pettinesses deve 
the influences of 


without a certain clever- 


loped in small natures under 


small towns. [tis not 
ness, but youthful satire can hardly fail to bea 
very narrow thing, and neither the characters 
nor the incidents in this pretty little volume are 
in themselves matter of 


attractive or interest, 


ligit or serious, to ny mort il; nor is its tone or 
treatment pleasant, 
A contribution t 


eomes ta 


popular literary biography 
us in ‘ Famous American Authors,’ by 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,), 
with 


portraits, The persons written of are all 


men, seventeen in number, and in = such a 
list, which includes Stoddard, Gilder, Carle- 
top, Cable, and = other contemporaries, the 
omission of Motley, Cooper, Poe, and Whit 
tier shows an eccentric favoritism in the 
choice. It appears tbat the author bas writ 
ten elsewhere of Whittier, and of the women 


who might claim to be,er to bave been, famous, 
The restriction of the papers to maleauthors need 
not be eavilled at, but had the omis-ions noted 
volume would have 
In the 


Each arti- 


above been made good, the 


gained a very desirable completeness. 


subject-matter there is nothing 


new 


cle is a compilation; the treatinert is adulatory 


and sentimental; but considerable personal in 


about the literary 


is difficult to obtain, 


gathered 


h it 


is here 


formation 


men of middle life whi 


and in this what value the book possesses con 
sists. 
The letters which several hterary or clerical 


fo the Brit 
been coliected ln a 
‘Books Which Have In 
Janies Pott & Co.), are valuable 


nportance to the effect of a 


gentlemen have recentiy coutributed 
Weelly, 
small paper v 
fluenced Me’ 


illustrations of the it 


ish and which hav 


olume 


book of the spirit and personality of the reader, 
and also of the usefulness of surrounding boys 
their 


three or 


with the classics of 
Only 
really of 


own tongue and of the 
letters are 
four lines 
ity to inform us of a very 


world, four of these 


interest. Gladstone's are 


merely a literary curt 


wht matter, Ruskin’s remark, that “the books 


Which have mos! influenced me are inaccessible 
to the general reader—Horace, Pindar, and 
Dante, for instance,” is an amu-ing ease of aris 
tocratic temper; and his linking ‘‘all fine 
French divinity “and ** Gaboriau’s * Monsieur le 
Coq?” has a comic side. But Hamerton, Steven- 


son, and Besant alone contribute what is worth 


realing, except Stead’s paper, for the strong and 
good impression it 


Seott receives 


gives of the man himself. 


the 


and Coleridge. and 


most gratitude; Bible is pro- 


minent; Montaigne, Shakspere. 


the contemvorary leaders, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Emerson, King-ley, are all well mentioned. On 
the whole, individual idiosyncrasies are rare, 


Valt Whitman, for exam- 
Marcus Dods John F 
Generally the current classics and the acknow- 


Stevenson affording 
ple, and the Rey. ster, 
ledged contemporaries hold the field. One omis- 
Platareh Can it be that that 
old reservoir of heroic impulse and brave exam- 
In Hamer- 
suggestion that perhaps he can 
ks upov 
a shrewd suspicion that 
with all the 


sion- is singular, 
ple is past being a formative book ? 
ton’s paper is the 
not mark the 
very well; and we have 
that 
tributors. 

Mr. Thomas R. Lombard edits ‘The New Hon- 
duras’ (Brentano), a book which attempts to 


influence of bo himself 


is somewhat the case con- 
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give ina hundred pages an ac:ount of the physi 
cal geography, history opportuni 
ties, and prospects” of that American 
republic. 
crously inadequate, others are of real value. The 
frequent innocent references to certain Ameri- 
can compantes having concessions from the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras, with allusions to the rare 
investments offered by them, are of a nature to 
warn rather than entrap the reader, so that the 
undisguised advertisements to be found 


** resources, 


Central 


in the 
book need not deter us from commending its de- 
scriptive and statistical parts. 

The thirteenth annual report of the United 
States Commission of Fish and 
ISS5, has issued from the 
Printing Office. Among the miscellaneous mat- 
ter in the appendix the chapter on the sponge 
fishery at Key West possesses a special interest 
Besides the in the text, 
are usual. there are 150 
plates of patents germane tothe subject. A cata- 
logue of the fishes inhabitimmg North American 
waters north of the Tropic of Cancer, by David 
Starr Jordan, is also a valuable feature of this 
volume, whose proportions exceed 1,400 pages. 


for 
Government 


Fisheries, 


been 


general illustrations 


which numerous, 


as 


We spoke last week of the completion in seven- 


teen sheets of the topographical map of New 
Jersey. An eighteenth sheet is to contain the 
whole State on a smaller sevate, and it is to be 


hoped that this may be shaded hypsometrically, 
so as to give immediate expression of high and 
low ground. The gradual coloriug of the large 
formations 
of areas will afford Prof. Cook a task of as bigh 
aclass as that just terminated under his direc- 
New Jersey is now the only State in the 


sheets according to the geological 


tion, 
Union that poss 
the educational and technical needs of the times. 
New York has an incomplete State triangulation, 
but the further by the 
ernor’s veto a few vears azo, perhaps because its 
practical r 

Nothing but skeleton trianzles were published as 
these did 
not inspire the Legislature to override the veto 
the 
between geodetic and topographic work might 
Adirondack 
survey under the direction of Mr, Colvin, but also 


sses a complete map that meets 


work was stopped Gov- 


sults were not apparent enough. 


the result of much work anl cost, and 


as well as results of a 


jadicicus division 
Besides this there is the 


have done. 


incomplete, although it is now full time for some 


final results to appear in the form of finished 
maps. Massachusetts is working under an agree- 


ment with the Geological Survey at Washington ; 
its field work is well tinished, anid several sheets 
of the final map are issued in office edition, 
giving good promise for the remainder. Penn- 


to similar co- 


an 


svlvania was invited join in a 
operative work two years azo, but the legislators 
could see no propriety in spending State money 
fora State map! 
Verbeek’s great work, already reviewed in 
these columns, on the eruption of Krakatan in 
August, 


of this stupendous event in tbe 


1883, forms the basis of a brief narrative 
3ulletin of the 
American Geographical Society for September 
30, The most original paper is by R. E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S.N., ** A Reconnoissance of 
the Greenland Inland Ice.” Mr. Peary describes 
ina very graphic manner his attempt in 1886 to 
from Disco to the Without 
accomplishing this, he obtained an experience 
which will preve of material advantage to future 
explorers. 

The October Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society opens with an account of the 


east coast. 


cross 


discovery of two rivers in British New Guinea 
which are navigable for nearly one hundred miles 
from the sea, On one, gold was found in consider- 
able quantities. This is fotowel by Mr. Cope 
Whitebouse’s paper, read before the British Asso 
ciation, which gives the final results of his suy- 


. . . e 
Though some of the chapters are ludi- 
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bo. veys, conducted at the reques 
Government, of the Raian Meeris 


neer officers associated w 
there can be little doubt 
reservoir could be constru 
Nile Valley at an expense 

which 2,500,060 acres of un 
could be irrigated and « 
creasing tl 
Geographical Section is a 
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most interesting part being that 
showed the close dependen 
actionona irate geograpt il 
closing paper is Dr. Wolif’s a I 
rations on the | ppet Kassai and S 
taries of the Cong 
The vexed question of t 
Acadians is discussed anew by S 
Archibald in the Collections t 
Historical Society, vol. v. (Halifa 
gives, with special referer t 
** Evangeline,” a succinct stat 
in which the Acadians ‘ 
moved, and then re rts t 
made this step seem neces . 
| both dispassi nate and huma 
be widely read 
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ting describes this instruction, and deplores the 
fact that its dominant aim is to enable the learn 
ers to “‘ parlieren” French and (to a less extent) 
English. He argues with force and humor that 
this ability 
French and English is an accomplishment of no 


to do school-room conversation in 
intellectual value, and one, moreover, that is soon 
forgotten, for lack of opportunity to practise, 
by the great majority of those who have once ac- 
quired it. Hence, he contends that the girls’ 
schools should radically modify their theory of 
procedure, and aim to impart real intellectual 
culture analogous to that afforded 
To this end *‘ conversa 


culture, a 
to boys in the gymnasia 
tion” must go, and the study of literature take 
The girls should study foreign lan- 
guages, if at all, simply that they may be able to 


its place. 


read and enjoy good books in those languages. 


Having established these theses to his satis- 
faction, and, we will acd, to our own, Korting 
proceeds to inquire which modern literature is 
best suited to the needs of German girls, and ela 
borates his reasons 


for preferring English to 


French, We certainly feel no inclination to dis 
sent from his conclusion, but some of his inci- 
dental argumentation is curious, and shows how 
very medieval and monastic the ideas of evena 
progressive German thinker can be with regard 
to the minds of women. The essayist’s objection 
to French literature is its lubricity—an objec- 
tion with which, stated thus generally, we do not 
quarrel, although we think that a specialist like 
K Orting could do the world no better service than 
to urge frequently aud persistently the fact that 
the espéece orduriere and the espece pornologique 
are not all there is of modern French literature. It 
is rather the particular illustrations of the main 
find singular.  ‘‘ How 
many French works there are,” exclaims Kor 
‘“works that are classical, or at any rate 
higbly important, which cannot be put into the 
hands of girls or women”; and then we havea 


proposition which we 


ting, 


short tndes expurgatorius which contains Pas- 


cals ‘* Lettres Provinciales,” Voltaire’s ‘* Can- 
dide,” Rous-eau’s ‘* Nouvelle Elcise,” ‘*nume- 
rous ” songs of Béeranger, ** the most” of the plays 


of Victor Hugo, and Mérimée’s ‘‘ Lettres 4 une 
Inconnue.” Really, if German women are to be 
these, it would 
hardly seem worth while to attempt to cultivate 


kept away from such books as 


in them 4 taste for secular reading at all; least of 
all should they be trusted to travel without a du- 
enna along the devious and slippery by ways of 
It would certainly 
and less risky not to bother their 
heads in the least with the costly furniture of a 


our own English literature 


} } . 
be Cheapel 


man’s education, but to confine them to fancy 
work, expurgated Bibles, and a little daily prac- 
tice in ‘‘ parlieren” with a safe elderly person of 


’ 
their own sex. 


—In a recent dissertation entitled ‘* Der Spee 
tutor als Quelle der Discurse der Maler. Dr. 
Theodor Vetter gives the world an excellent illus- 
tration of German capacity for bestowing time 
and trouble upon matters that are of no, or very 
Discourses of the Painters 


was the name given toa Swiss periodical pub- 


limited, importance. 
lished by Bodmer and Breitinger. in 1721-1722, in 
mitation of Addison and Steele’s Spectator, to 
which the editors ina preface acknowledged their 
general indebtedness. 
fator.” they 
part of its method, and perhaps everything it 
Tae journal continued 
ir for a vear and a half; intrinsically its 


‘To you, illustrious Spee 


say, ‘this work owes its origin, a 


contains that is clever.” 
to apper 
numbers are of no interest, and their historical 
importance is at any rate very small, It is sim- 
an enormous number of journals for 


¢ 


ply one ot 
the promotion of polite culture which were called 
into existence on the;Conlinent of Europe by the 

recess Of the London 


Tatler, Guardian, and 


Spectator. 


lt is also one of the avenues,.though 
doubtless one of the least important, through 
which the Swiss Bodmer and Brei- 
tinger endeavored to recommend to the Germans 


littérateurs 
the literary models of England, and so to discredit 
What Dr. Vet- 
ter has done is, now, to go laboriously through 


the dominant French influence. 
the Discourses and note every paragraph, sen 
tence, or phrase that has been translated, imi- 
tated, or probably suggested by anything 4dis- 
In conclusion, he 
They 
perhaps throw some light upon the literary me- 


coverable in the Spectator 
presents a statistical table of his ** results.” 


thods of polite journalists 
years ago, but this 
well understood. 


a hundred and fifty 


subject 


was already pretty 


—We have received through B Westermann & 
Fritz Mauthner, 
whose Credo was briefly noticed in the Nation, 
No. 1155. This entitled ‘ Von 
ixeller zu Zola,’ and critical essavs 
upon contemporary German and French writers. 
The only heter 


Co. a new volume of essays by 
new volume Is 


consists of 


weneous element in the book (and 
is ‘* The Blood- 
sucker of Sandy Bar,” a rather sickly parody 
upon the once familiar manner of Bret Harte. 
To an American it seems strange to come across 

Mauthner evi- 
and 


this is in its way a critical essay 


this production in such company, 
dently writes for appreciative 
iterature, and so one eaunot 
help wondering for what public he thinks it ne- 


£ intelligent 
readers of the best | 
cessary or worth while, at this date, to parody 
the style of Bret Harte’s Western sketches. Is 
the taste of the German public now in danger 
The title ‘From Keller to 
Zola’ is apparently intended to represent an anti- 
climax, Mauthuer the Keller 
**seot,” who see in the Ziirich novelist one of the 
great lights of modern fiction, 
the representative of the true and only realism, 


from these writings / 


belongs to 


6 


since 
Keller 1s for bim 


the one modern who bas found just the right 
standing-ground between the effete romanticism 
of the past and the ultra-naturalism of many liv 
ing writers. For Zola and for Zola’s German ad- 
mirers (whom he admits to be sadly numerous) 
the essayist has strong language of reprobation, 
but more for the latter than for the former, as is 
1s further 
de- 
scribes the sensations of many another Zola read- 
dislike of Zola always 
keeps front against bis German defenders and 


evidenced by tbis deliverance, which 


interesting for the accuracy with which it 


er: ‘LT confess that my 


his French imitators, but not always against the 
power of the master himself. Each new creation 
of bis produces at first an overpowering effect, 
and it is pot until the mud, trickling down from 
every side, bas become so deep as to necessitate 
one’s wading ankle-deep in filth, that Zola com- 
pels one to abandon his path, and that a feeling 
of distress slowly mounts into bead and _ heart, 
and stides all admiration, just as sea sickness in 
evitably blinds us to all the beauties of the bil- 
Another remark of Mauthner’s 
concerning the famous Frenchman has arrested 


lowy ocean,” 


our attention: ‘* The question arises how it is that 
dirt has been erected into Zola’s canon of art, Is 
his grand emporium of bestiality a secret raad- 
ne:s or a business speculations A 


great Paris 


bookseller assured me that it was the latter; a 


great Paris poet, that 1t was the former.” 


There have been not a few books about book 


binding published in Paris recently, but no one 


of them has had the solid ment or the sumptuous 
adornment of the latest, a ‘Manuel historique et 
bibliographique de Amateur de Reliures,” by M. 


Léon Gruel. himself a distinguished binder 
(Paris: Gruel & Engelmann; New York: F. W. 
Christern), Where others have been fantastic 


and careless, M. Gruel is exact and trustworthy; 


he denies himself ali privilege of conjecture, and 


produces an authority for iis every assertion. 


His book is in two parts, first a brief chronologi- 
cal account of the art of bookbinding in France, 
and secondly a mass of notes about bookbinding 
in general, famous binders, celebrated collectors, 
technical terms, and so forth, arranged in dic- 
tionary form. Nowhere else can the lover of 
books find so good a brief history of bookbinding 
in the country where the art bas most flourished, 
or more useful and entertaining notes, or, above 
all, so many and so elaborate reproductions of 
notable bindings. M. Gruel’s noble folio bas a 
page 29 centimetres by 25, ample room for a full- 
sized facsimile of even a very portly volume; and 
of this full page he takes full advantage. There 
are dozens of plates, chromolithographs, and co- 
lored photogravures, sometimes in two or more 
tints, the more exactly to reproduce the orginal. 
Never before has the bibliophile been invited to 
such a feast. We rise froma careful study of this 
invaluable series of beautiful plates with a re- 
newed conviction that no designs for the covers 
of a book have ever been made more graceful and 
more lovely than those executed for Grolier. 
Space fails us now to discuss the text of M. Gruel. 
We may note only that M. Gruel can find no war- 
rant for the accepted attribution to Le Gascon of 
the many books bound in a style of florid grace; 
he thinks it more likely that the chief artist in 
this style was Florimond Badier. Like most of 
his countrymen, M. Gruel rarely strays beyond 
the borders of France, and when he does venture 
aoroad, as hke as not he errs; thus, we find him 
noting Robert (sic) Payne, and confessing he 
knows no more about him than that he found the 
name cited in an obscure pamphlet. 


—‘ Only a man who for many years has been 
present in the ranks, who has taken a direct part 
iu the varicus phases through which the Russian 
revolutionary movement has passed, who has in- 
timately known the persons who have appeared 
could give Eurepean 
readers a sufficiently truthful idea of tbe form 
and substance of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment.” These words, applied by Peter Lavroff, 
in a preface to ‘Underground Russia,’ to its au- 


during those phases, . 


thor, ‘‘Stepniak,” are with equal force applica- 
ble to himself. 
tor, prisoner, and exile, he 
lecade, probably been the 


Successively a writer, conspira- 
has, within the last 
most 
tionary organizer of all Russians living abroad. 
His public utterances are weighty, but rare, and 
very seldom addressed to *‘ European readers.” 


active revolu- 


His views of the changing phases of the revolu 
tionary labor in his native country must be glesn- 
ed from 
neva, and intended to be smuggled into Russia and 
there clandestmely circulated. ‘The latest of his 
publications is ‘ Two Addresses’ (* Dvie Rietchi’), 
‘The Roll and Forms of the 
Socialist Propaganda,” and the other presenting a 
parallel between two periods of revolutionary 
activity of eight years each (1871-1879 and 1879- 
1887). The latter address—both were delivered 
in Paris—contrasts in its retrospective remarks, 
with almost surprising frankness, tbe buoyant, 
hopeful, self-sacrificing spirit which animated 
the Russian Liberals, and especially the youth, at 
the close of the first pericd mentioned (when the 
deadly grapple with Czarish autocracy had just 
been seriously begun), with the prudently cool, 
half-despondent, half-seltish disposition of the 
present generation, brought about by sacrifices 
without number and victories without profit. 
‘* There are still live men in Russia who have uot 
dropped their hands, and are resolved to fight to 
the end. But these men, who stand the higher 
amid the general lowering of spirits, are isolated 
and disunited. They are no longer supported in 


tussian writings mainly printed in Ge- 


one treating of 


their resolution by the general sovring of minds.” 
The same mental conditions Lavroff sees reflected 
in the colony of exiles which surrounds him, 
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Frederick Hazzelden. By Hugh Westbury. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Thraldom. By Julian Sturgis. D, Appleton & 
Co, 

{1 Border Shepherdess. By Amelia FE. Barr, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Invaders, and Other Stories. $y Count 
Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated by Nathan Has 
kell Dole. T. Y. Crowell &Co., 

Miss PuHevrs, in ‘The Gates Between,’ dis 

cusses a familiar theme, and one which excites 

her highest intellectual qualities and her deepest 
emotional sensibilities, Aguin she penetrates be 

yond the physical and natural world, boldly in- 
vading the spiritual and supernatural. For seve- 
ral reasons the imagination of the reader here 
responds easily to the imagination of the author. 

Spiritual de-ires, affairs, actions are not minute- 

ly identified with mundane interests and cravipzs 

purely of the flesh. Probability and common sense 
are not outraged by a representation of disembo 

died spirits enjoying and suffering pleasures and 
pains known to besensory. Happiness and agony 
alike spring from those nameless forces which 
every human being feels to be existent within hin 

self, and which science in its explanations wisely 
lets alone. By restraining a proclivity literally to 
reproduce the known in scenes absolutely un 
known, Miss Phelps evinces a reverence for her 
subject, and an arti-tic perception of fitness, 
which are not evident either in ‘Gates Ajar’ or 
in ‘ Beyond the Gates.’ 

The method chosen to disclose the experiences 
of thespirit of Dr Thorne ts the best conceivable. 
it is a direct, concise narrative, naturally ar- 
ranged and appropriate, even in the smailest de- 
tails of composition and expression. Excepting 
in the introductory chapters, where the hving 
Dr. Thorne gushes unduly over the charms of 
bis wife, the style is geverally restramed and 
calm. When it rises to intensity and exaltation, 


the reader's sentiment goes along with it harmo- 


niously. The transition from the picture of Dr. 
Thorne alive to that of Dr. Thorne dead is 
iInanpaged with extracrdinary skill. A reader 
unused to Miss Phelps, when he grasps the situa- 


tion, must be almost as much surprised as Thorne 





Very impressive, too, is the description ot 


a 
i 


Thorne’s slow realization of the truth. Up and 
down familiar streets he goes, gazing upon fami 


iar faces, shouting, appealing to friends who 
neither see nor hear Vain alike are threats 
and prayers; whatever land he may have pass 
ed to, he is dead to the world. In all this de- 
scription, so entirely without authority tbat it 
may be called a vision, there is nothing to shock 
the reader’s demand for possibility, or to throw 
him out of harmony with the strain. He accepts 
the events es real, and his belief increases when 
he perceives the meaning in the punishment 
meted out to Thorne. Arguing from the pre 
mise that as far as individuahty is spiritual, 
Thorne’s individuality suffered no death, tbat 


punishment was torture exquisite and awful. 


The man of arrogant will is powerless to com- 
pel, poWerless even to accomplish, his own im 
perwtive desire, The busy, important physician 
is doomed to idle wandering in the places where 
every moment bad been precious; the man of 
prompt resolve and action can only helplessly 
look on at mistakes of incompetency that he 
struggles to avert; the man of science and facts, 
f special hereditary endowment and special 
training, finds bimself at last thrast into a so 
ciety where he is less at home than is a boor ina 
palace, where his ignorance.this uselessness, his 
insignificance humihate him inexpressibly. But 
humiliation is the beginning of redemption ; 


when, in deep anguish, he cries for help to God 
the Npi tha Ne «ty P t , ia 
the Spirit, thei be stands at theyates of {eternal 


life, Purely fantasti Lall. this really is,fand no 





greater praise for its literary quality can be 
spoken than to say it never seems fantastic. It 
is easy to reject the theory advanced, but it is not 
easy to flout at it as ridiculous and unworthy of 
rational respect. 

The scene of ‘In the Golden Days’ is in Eng 
land during the reign of Charles the Second 
Miss Lyall has been able to see and to describe 
the miserable truth of those days. She shows us 
men deliberately forsaking good for evil, wan- 
tonly undoing much that their fathers had done 
1 


for liberty and for righteousness. Though she 


perceives that it is human for men just flinging 
off tyrannical restraint to plunge into license, she 
does not bold up that aspect of humanity for our 
respectful admiration. The hero of te novel is 
young Hugo Wharncliffe, a man of reserved 
nature and intellectual force, but easily influ 
enced by bolder, less scrupulous spirits. He is a 
Loyalist by tradition and association rather than 
from conviction. He is put in a position which 
compels him either to incur the enmity of the 
King and of his courtier brother, whom he 
dearly loves, or to retain their favor by giving 
public testimony to the treasonable intents cf a 
man whom he knows to be guuty of no treason, 
except that of worshipping God in his own 
fashion. All the incidents hang on this situation, 
which is well conceived beth to describe political 


ant social conditions of the period, and to test a 


complex character torn by contlicting duties, 
notives, and emotions, The shameless audacity 
of Hugo’s conviction for complicity m the Rye 
House plot, a plotof which until his arrest ke had 
never heard, illustrates, without exaggeration, 
the degraded practice of justice prevalent in 
the Golden Days. The persec ution of the two 
nov-conformists, Hugo’s companion: in New- 
gate, extends the illustration. These figures are 
lifelike and well contrasted, while the glimpses 
of Algernon Sydney give vitality to that some- 
what dim historical personage. Where King 
Charles appears, he is hardly natural. Such 
remorseful hesitation as Miss Lyall attributes to 
him after Hugo’s appeal for Sydney's life, we 
may be pretty confident Charles Stuart never 
felt. Miss Lyall does not approve of the King, 
but she has a suspicion of sentiment tor him, 
Except where he is, concerned, she stands tirm 
for honor and virtue; and all the feeling of the 
book is for those who dared death to preserve a 
scrap of either. 

Miss Yonge, in ‘ Under the Sterm, goes back 


+ 


for material to the wars of the King and the 
Parliament, the Cavaliers and Roundhbeads, The 
sound of battle scarcely echoes through the story. 
which only professes to tell how a faniily of 
children kept themselves alive during the nation’s 
troubles. The heroic temperament of the eldest 
boy is displayed quite as finely in his care of bis 
sisters as in his defence of the communion vessels 
of silver intrusted to him by the banished vicar ; 
yet Miss Yonge’s devotion to ber church leads 
ber tolay most stress on his faithful wardenship 
of the holy chalice and paten. No matter where 
the greater glory lies, Steadfast Kenton is well 
worth the consideration of the children to whom 
his story is addressed. His nature was faithful 
and trustworthy—the nature to which tbe trust 
means everything, the thing trusted, very little. 
In the narration the author adheres to an el 
mentary principle in story-telling which she has 
frequently neglected. Her young readers will 
not be bored by sermons independent of the 
story, but may detect the sermon when the story 
is finished. 

A natural reflection after reading the three 


books just noticed is, that the authors are women 





who have found their proper vocation, and are 
doing very well Stho work, through which they 


can bejmoset widely useful, Unfortunately ther 


are other, women noyelists who conld well be 
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spared from their chosen sphere of activity. 
Conspicuous among these are the writers of the 
‘Modern Circe’ and ‘Scheherazade.’ Nothing 
more vicious, in a weak, dull way, nothing more 
conclusive of moral obliquity and mental de- 
pravity, has ever been put in print. The nume- 
rous preceding productious of the same writers 
may perhaps be excepted from this judgment. 
As literature, these books are of course not en- 
titled to notice, and their claim to be called 
works of tiction is small. They are the product 
of delighted familiarity, actual or mental, with a 


vulgar and base society, whose actual vulgarity 





and baseness, however, is, in probability, re- 
finement itself in comparison with these repre- 
sentations, It is only because these books are 
popular ‘and their popularity is greatest among 
women) that they are worthy even of contemptu- 
ouscondemnation. If the women who read novels 
ean once get into their heads that to be found 
reading the effusions of the ** Duchess” and Miss 
Florence Warden is presumptive evidence of a 


corrupt mind, orot no mind at all, then the nimble 





pens of these | 
to the harmless task of entertaining only 
who wield them. 

In * Allan Quatermain’ Mr. Haggard brings to 


a close the terrestrial adven 


adventures beyond the t 


except Mr. Haggard. Most of them are old 





friends with new faces, yel tt new faces are 
marvellous envi il t to e te et 
metamorphosis. They are painted with that 


fond elaboration and teimier care which one does 
not readily think of a man’s bestowiag on auy 
is detail, and 


ite description, 


creation except bis own, {| 





in the selection of subjects for 
that the author shows literary abilitv of a bigher 


kind than that displayed in stringing together a 


number of impossible adventures bor rnstance, 


Inkosi-kaas, the battle-axe of Um+lopogaas, is so 





vital to the narrative that the page of descrip 
tion given t he not wasted t at } 
fills the reader with | ! n¢ f he 
porta Phe account of the Goya lily, of th 
crabs infesting t ut t the underground 
river, and of th eV wa i pole if 
iulexcellent examples of th f ription 
If Mr. H wd could } his H ) 
simply as an irrespons | could 
have en 1 doubt that } ie what he wa 
about, an that hi stimated the value of hi 
work justl He has, how . been possessed to 
pope that its perusal may help boys to attain 


) 
‘the state and dignity of English gentlemen.’ 
Mr. Haggard has such a bigh opinion of this 
estate that a boy with spirit would naturally 


want to get there, once having heard of it. The 





average bov’s inindis cruclty direct and practical. 
He scorns subtleties, and winks and nods are 


loathsome to him. Any lesson he may learn 


from a book will be that which shines as the sun 
at noon. Therefore the average boy, fired with 


ambition to become as that iz reproa ‘hable be ine 





an English gentleman, and taking * Allan 
Quatermain’® for a text-book, will n 
hesitation about how the thing is t i 


The point, he will say, 1s to kill anything, every 
thing—bird and beast and man. I must k 
right on till there is nothing but other aspirants 
to the state of an English gentleman left on the 


face of the earth. He will probably be restrained 





from emulation of the woodpecking exploits 
the Zulu only by the difficulty of aequin in 
civilized lands an Inkosi-kaas with a ypole-axe 
end. 

In novels, as in the Brit Parliament. tbe dis 
cussion of the Lrish question is never done, The 
author of ‘The (’Donnelis of lachfawn’ argues 
the questionzat length, and gives his adherence 


to the solution by emigration, If it be possible 
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to present Trish woes in a way that shall not | k n with tag after tag. H 
bore to death people who are not Irish, the au sare like the awkwat t 
thor has succeeded. His plot is nventional, |} \ in from a drawing-1 i 
but his characters are interesting, and fit natu tarries until s1 isk Tt 
rally into the scenes in which thev play a part two ge ns | 
The author, though very kind to their virtues strong and tf 
is not blind to those peculiarities which tj as ti “ * 
exactly endear the Irish to other natior The untain standing 
O'Donnell tenantry are impulsive, turbulent, al wit ta part f \ ( 
solutely ignorant, and hopelessly lazy. If they ire failures, 1 
could, by honest work, extract subsistei tent wit lity w 
the land, they would wither in despair. TI ! illy lows 
would be no excuse for begging and picturesqu nV particulars it contradicts 
starving, for mysterious conspiracies, and for ‘ t ntradiction int 
credible noise about wrongs. But noise and 1 Lue? " iract ee -t fx t 
toriety have become essential to them, and with | Coy iter On t M 
plenty of those, their idea of bliss mpletels it ten ! ind w ; 
expressed in such a vision as that inspired t ; Ww 
thought that the evicted O'Donnells were coming la s Wi : | 
to their own again vt 

‘*Once more they pictured the great 1 n : I \ 
crowded with retainers; once more they saw s i writ \ 
waste and prodigality in which their souls de- | ¢, sted I atest , ~ ih vew Y 
lighted. Once again their rents were paid when | : : 
and how tbey could; once again the pig had t | vaieandianen his shorter st ' 
warm corner by the fireside, and t praty-gat I Cut gy of »W \ 
den flourished.” iinta I Snow-S ’ 

In ‘Frederick Hazzelden’ the Lrishman returns | md Cholst \ ‘ . 
from America determine] to demonstrate that | M4 
the ‘‘ question” can be solved only by depositing g } , tot | 
dynamite in those places wh iost] ere | s is in 
gate people who couldn't be tempted to put a tin | has again eded i . 
ger inthe Lrish pie. Why he arrived at this | ! I : a 
clusion noboly knows, but his motives are no | i t l 
mere obscure than are those of most of the px W t \ 
in this disjointed novel Chere is nothing mys- | 1s ireful t i N 
terious about the author’s motive, since it is q y iw Lis | \ 
clear that he is guiltless of one. His fancy is tirst | be-ukh | ( 
attracted by mesmerism and clairvoyan to Cholst : : 
it rests for a moment on the figure of an orthodox | 4 | t t 
parson who is a pagan at heart; then it flits r | \ t ‘ ! 
a wide range of political situations, tinally it \ 
centrating expiring energy on the dynamiter, | !! st " 
While gathering strength for each new flight, t t 
author indulges in homilies which, being abstra : 
and mainly didactic, do not tax his imaginat if 
Several of these, on women, on life,and othersub- | breakfast Translating . 
jects equally extended, are extremely amusing } ies ~ 
They have all that decision of judgment, that it lt st t p. IS4. t , 
pregnable self-confidence, which rarely dw t not t ’ 
any human breast after its eighteer \ Pols : . 
Though he refrains from any direct literary | > isa good-t va : M . 


criticism, he informs us that the sentit 


man who admired Tennyson wert ecessarily t yuag 
‘of a strictly proper English-fireside, ‘1 vs t y Jang t 1 . 
to-maiden’s-cheek’ order, and that t I t t t t t ‘ 


taste was unsophisticated.” The extre . s ~ 
cation of the author’s literary taste 1 t 
sponsible for what appears to be the battling ‘ . 
consequence of his literary performar t ( 

‘Thraldom’ nas the unmistakable tla : \ S . . 
book written at a time when the author had ne t t s 
most notbing to say. The opening 2 ; 
young Tom Fane has something Ss . i t 
which Mr. Sturgis always lends s Nos ia 
style is careful and finished, but it ' 
spects the author falls below himself 5 as 
cism in its vulgar forms 1s not a congenia it t M t . { t Bulgarian wal 
Mr. Sturgis. Therefore, when he 1 I v t I slat t t ent f XN lid 
it, there is no wonder that he doesn’t know t va g x ' 

n 


to do withit. All the mystical ager s t ‘ } iriSiates Na 
ed to thwart Tom Fane's love are perfectly ur { And t t . t . 
impressive. Such m t t I 








with the pointed, poisonous finger ind her t vith t t t t ‘ h he glor i him 
mistress can be adequately hand t , s torious ie writes from 
literary mountebanks whose rights | iV sidering 
them should be held sacred. both as a German 
Mrs. Barr’s ‘ Border Shepherdess’ is another i t =] t Bulgarian cause, he 
stance of a conscientious author's fa x short : inalvs t fe ; : that German 
her best capability. The work is carefully d ts way t less pow t that i iecessor of Alexander on the 
but there is no spirit. no ¢g Mrs irr'’s ! ts t . I | t eof t Balkan principality. ‘This book 
struction 1S aiwavs fs Itv : t 1 \ i \ t Tos \ vet go thi igh a second sup 
S ( is Seba } ted ed nd I should not xe to be 


when her story has properly 
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bound to report the sad end of a countryman.” 
* The sad end,” in the writer’s thought, evidently 
implies a worse termination of a new crown 
Prince 
Ferdinand, however, may console himself with 


adventure than that of Alexander's was, 


the reflection that correspondents of the AG/nische 
Zvitung are no better prophets than other wise 
mortals in our troublous times, and, besides, it was 
that very gazette which so recently predicted the 
speedy downfall of the Romanoff dynasty. It is 
unlikely that both predictions will be fulfilled. 
(ten, Soboleff writes for Russians, and in every 
way asa Russian, and not only as such, but as 
a delegate of the Czar, and representative of the 
Panslavic idea, vanquished in a political contest 
by a German adventurer and vile Slavic rene- 
gades, His pages—contributed in the original 
to the St. Petersburg 
Russkaya Starina (September, 1586), and repub 
lished in pamphlet form in German with an in- 
sulting introduction —cover only the period of his 
ministerial activity in I882-"83, As to style, he 
has the advantage of brevity and pith over the 
two authors whose writings we have grouped 
He wields a pointed pen, 
dipped in hatred and contempt. 
partly national, partly perscnal ; the contempt 
apparently the result of sincere conviction. He 
sees in Alexander of Battenberg and his ‘ con- 
servative” Bulgarian statesmen, Natchovitch, 
Grekoff, Stoiloff, and others, only a band of 
shrewd and unscrupulous ‘‘ exploiteurs,” banded 
together for the plunder (through 
corrupt railway contracts and similar transac- 
tions), sold to Austria-Hungary, as ‘‘ cowardly ” 
Milan and his Servian ministers are, and ani 
mated by the blackest ingratitude 
Russia, the magnanimous deliverer of Bulgaria. 
They are also tainted with other blemishes : 
Natchovitch is married to a Catholic, and rears 
his daughter in a Catholic Grekoff's 
features him to be of Jewish descent ; 
Stoiloff educated in Roberts a 
Protestant school ; Vulkovitch had pro-Turkish 
Alexander fond of 
luxury, and was, above all, false. When, in 1881, 
the Prince suspended the Constitution of Tirnova, 


historical magazine, 


with his reminiscences. 
The hatred 1s 


purpose of 


towards 


school ; 
show 


was College, 


proclivities ; Prince was 


under which he was called to reign, and got him- 
self granted almost dictatorial powers for seven 
years, he did it in the Austro-German interest, 
but at the same time pretended to act in obedience 
to the will of the Czar. It was an act ot double 
treachery. Soboleff prefers his severest accusa- 
tions with great distinctness and emphasis, and 
adds specifications of a most damning character, 
but fails to adduce evidence other than his own 
knowledge of facts and recollections of Alex- 
ander’s compromising utterances made in inti- 
mate conversation with himself and others, The 
following statements, penned as early as April, 

} of boldest 


ISS5, may serve as specimens his 


assertions : 


“The Prince must not be permitted to meddle 
in financial affairs ; he must be contented with 
his salary. The Prince himself told me that 
kings are bound to secure their future by mate- 
rial means, that Charles of Rumania and Milan 
of Servia thus secured theirs. The Prince's 
father, Prince Alexander of Hesse, unguardedly 
complained before Bulgarians that his son was 
poor, while other princes owned estates, palaces, 
and large funds.” 

*[ opposed the immediate purchase of the rail- 
way [from Rustehuk to Varna], advising the 
assembling of a conference at Constantinople. 
Three weeks later the Prince told me at Rust- 
chuk that the Prince of Wales had recommended 
{the negotiator] Mosel to him, and had requested 
the speedy purchase of the line. Mosel came to 
me, and with surprising impudence gave vent to 
his astonishment at my not assenting to the pur- 
chase of the line, whereas GrekofY bad told him 
that the affair was settled. *‘ By so doing you do 
meaninjury, he said. Lasked him to be more 
explicit, and be answered that he saw im the 
arrangement of the affair the beginning of. bis 





career. * You close my path, he exclaimed, I 
laughed, and replied, ‘Thus Bulgaria has to pay 
nine million francs more than she ought, in order 
to procure you the possibility of beginning your 
career. That isa high price!’ Mosel reconsidered 
the matter, and begged me not to break off the 
negotiation. ‘For the mere hope that the nego- 
tiation may be continued,’ be said, ‘I am ready 
to sign a check for £10,000 for your benefit.’ I 
requested him to go, and advised him to leave 
Bulgaria altovether.” 

What, in the eyes of readers unable to pass 
judg nent on the authenticity of such revelations, 
considerably weakens their force as points of im- 
peachment is the cool and patient forbearance, 
not to say astounding duplicity, with which 
Gen. Soboleff, in the surroundings thus described 
by him, continued to stay at his post in the ser- 
vice of the Prince—at least nominally and ap- 
parently so—till driven from it. 

Herr Koch’s stately volume, originally written 
in German, Prince Alexander’s entire 
He writes partly in refutation of Sobo 
leff, whose denunciations he declares to be down- 
right calumnies. He ascribes almost all the evils 
that beset Bulgaria under Alexander to the inter- 
meddling, secret intrigues and plottings, in 
Sofia and St. Petersburg, of Soboleff and Kaul- 
bars, and their Russian co-workers, Yonin, Ko- 
jander, and others, Their Bulgarian confede- 
rates, whom Soboleff calls the ‘‘ true conserva- 
tives” of the national party, he describes as men 
Tzankoff 
(commonly ‘ Zankoff”) is ‘a man of moderate 


covers 
reign. 


without character or true ability. 


intelligence, short-sighted, . . . vain, and 
ambitious, . accessible to secret influ- 


ences, and given to charging his opinions every 
minute.” ‘ Like all Bulgarian statesmen, his na- 
Karaveloff 
is ‘‘the type of a half-educated person,” always 
ready to tell that he has studied *‘ Hegel, Kant, 
Spinoza. Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, Hume, 
Locke, Spencer, and John Stuart Mill,” but, 
‘thanks to his chronic mental dyspepsia, . . 

incapable of expressing his thoughts in writing. 
In the conspiracy which overthrew Alexander he 
‘*did not, indeed, participate actively, but pas- 
sively... « + 


ture is eminently one of negation.” 


” 


The baseness of disposition ne- 
cessary to an open participation in it was not 
wanting, but rather the courage.” Stoiloff, on 
the other hand, is ‘Sone of the ablest and most 
Bulgaria.” The Con- 
servatives and opponents of Russian encroach- 


competent statesmen of 


ments generally appear less selfish and unscrupu- 
lous than the men of the opposite camp. Most 
of this reads like partisan talk, but there are ex- 
ceptions which clearly show that the author is 
naturally disposed to be fair and judge leniently; 
and it must also be owned that, whatever may 


‘have been the springs of the actions which make 


him most indignant, the way the pro-Russian 
workers and helpers in Bulgaria acted before, 
during, and after the dethronement of the Bat- 
tenberger is strong primna-facie in 
favor of the German writer's view of men and 
things. 


evidence 


As to the gravest points of the controversy, we 
must say that Herr Koch is, to a great degree, 
on the defensive. Alexander's management of 
the tinancial affairs of the country was certainly 
very unsuccessful, whether the most grievous 
sins of commission or omission be attributable to 
his friends or opponents, to incompetency or cor- 
ruption. The Prince did abrogate, by a kind of 
coup @etat, the Constitution framed under Rus- 
his to Bulgaria, 
and, by restoring it, afterwards.proved that the 
He 
abrogated the Constitution with the help of Rus- 
which Soboleff himself acknowledges, 
without explaining the fact—and restored it as 
a shield against the Russians: and, at the same 
time, veerel around from the standpoint of a 
grateful and obedient young protégé of the Czar 


sian auspices before coring 


abrogation was as little wise as it was legal. 


sians — 


| 


to that of a relative disgusted with tutelage and 
bent on self-emancipation. He carried his self 
emancipation from Russiau control to the point 
of almost open defiance, especially after the revo- 
lution of Philippopolis in 1885, which made him 
master of Eastern Rumelia, and involved bim in 
manifold hostilities; and when this defiance had 
been revenged by the kidnapping outrage, and 
he had been dragged to Bessarabia and barely 
dismissed with his life, he crouched before the 
Czar with an abjectness in shocking contrast with 
his really noble attitude in the Serbo-Bulgarian 
war. Herr Koch makes out a plausible defence 
of his hero by showing what fatalities, flowing 
from the character of the unripe Bulgarian na- 
their ill-fitted Constitution, and the insa- 
tiable ambition of Russia, had necessitated all 
these shortcomings; but he has not succeeded in 
proving that Alexander of Battenberg evinced 
on the throne of Bulgaria more than mediocre 
abilities as a ruler, and a fair patriotism mingled 
with contempt for his new surroundings. 


tion, 


Peruvian Antiquities, The Necropolis of Ancon 
in Peru. Aseries of illustrations of the civiliza- 
tion and industry of the Empire of the Incas, 
being the results of excavations made on the 
spot by W. Reiss and A, Sttibel. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

THE concluding parts of the series of illustra- 

tions of this magnificent iconography have been is- 

sued. The work forms three volumes, containing 
no less than one hundred and nineteen folio plates, 
devoted to views of Ancon and of its graves; 
describing ani figuring the mummies and their 
contents, as well as the ornaments, utensils, and 
earthenware found in the burial-places. We 
have learned to admire the ruins of the buildings 
found scattered throughout Peru, nowhere more 
numerous than on the elevated plateau between 
Peru and Bolivia on the shores of Lake Titicaca 
and in the valley of the Uyubamba, Our know- 
ledge of the contemporary culture has been gain- 
ed from the study of the industrial products and 
numerous objects belonging to the domestic eco- 
nomy of the ancient Peruvians. We owe the 
preservation almost intact of the old burial-places 
and of their contents, which bave given us so 
complete a picture of a civilization swept away by 
the Spanish conquerors, to the extremely dry 
climate and to the worsbip of the dead practised 
by the former occupants of Peru. The explora- 
tions of Reiss and Stiibel carried on at Ancon, 
one of the principal burial-places in Peru, have 
brought before us the rich contents of this necro- 
polis ina series of illustrations which leave no- 
thing to be desired. Wemay call special attention 
to the plates illustrating the fabrics. Those who 
are familiar with Peruvian antiquities cannot 

fail to admire the wonderful accuracy of these il- 

lustrations, 

In an iconographic work, which depends for 
its value entirely on the accuracy of its illustra- 
tions, there is little of a theoretical character to 
criticise. The authors have limited their work 
mainly to an explanatory text of the plates and 
to a short introduction, and have wisely made no 
attempt to determine the age or to assign any 
great antiquity totbke coast burial-places, such as 
Ancon and Arica, 
lected on account of their proximity to the coast, 
rich in fishes, or from being the seaports of the 
natural highways to the table-lands of the Andes, 
is a question the authors do not attempt to an- 
swer. 


Whether these sites were se 


The collections they made have passed 
into the possession of the Ethnological Museum 
of Berlin, and to the assistance of the Berlin Mu- 
seum the present work owes its existence, 


There are interesting appendices ou the mam- 
mals found in the burial-places by Dr, Nehring, 
on the plants and fruits by Dr. Wittmack, and on 
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ancient Peruvian skulls by Prof. Virchow Cor for the fa — , rted t “ 

















siderable light is thrown on the history 1 or ta ties ‘ =} 
gin of domesticated plants by the finds in t ght t r their fe ‘ - - 
Peruvian graves. The garden bean, the ma far-rea x virt and» \ 
the manioc, the quinoa, the guava, the gourd tu i bv other than t it ‘ 
may be regarded as having been indigenous t I <erayv’s words about Chat 
j America. The drawings of human skulls are ted, apply in son ley \ 
| wonderful for thoroughness and accuracy: they i rsely, to all these ass ited ! His w 
illustrate the typical form of the A ns l,as | read, with a littl uuge, thus \\ 
well as some abnormal skulls selected to show the | | vn t i. : is nota ! ‘ 
effects of intentional deformation produced by English, tt burning | f tr t \\ 
pressure or by the application of bandages | ty, tl rnin ‘ 
It seems strange that in our day, wh eager sympathy, the ] . 11 l \ 
much attention is given toexplorations in Greece, | the passionate | I pea t } ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Italy, Egvpt, India, and Asia Miner, so litt ! 
should have been accomplished in deciphering tl we : () 
history of the early inhabitants of South and Cet 
tral America. The Central American States are Vv ( t 
hardly better known than they were forty yeal Samu an? | With a , ’ . . : 
ago, when Stephens first explored Yucatan and by R Josiah Strot DD. 7 \ 
Guatemala. As far as Peruvian archa wy is Tay { 
concerned, only Tschudi, Rivero, D’Orbigny, and r, F wil] F ee eee P 
Squier have published anything trustworthy valice averni ences an . It iti i 
Such works as those of Marcoy, and the more nit feanktat-statonien’ ot ; 
recent volume of Wiener, can scarcely be called |) oo) fromthe Pr ae : 
contributions to our knowledge of South Amer SE iia Wetter pe aaa s \ 
can archeology, The tield is practically un nolek of ws smite evened a 
touched, and a rich reward awaits the next ex Christianity Si ieee ee a ane é 
plorer of the land of the Incas | a backing of ample personal experie ; “ 
pee net eee Pee iia . ‘ ictively engag ‘ 
] tou? scape of ties for { \ 
Pen Portraits of Literary W by Them- | one a sae gh aie 
selves and Others. Edited by Helen Gray Cone | citicc of the Continent. in the « 
and Jeannette L. Gilder. Cassell & ( dV methods: he bas a - ude a good us ‘ 
THE autographic inscription of the title of the terature of Ols sul His first 
volumes on their covers, in a handwriting which ire devot to the rowth, so ‘ 
a number of their readers will recognize as that ind dangerous tender f our A 
of Col. Higginson, the ready befriender of lit and are followed by deset f 
rary women, is a rtificate of their iality ind eduecat ws : , 
Yet the title itself is not an appropriate one ind other organizat s 
Such a mode of depicting character as is her Lon nd Paris isa ~ 
made use of can scarcely, by the utmost stretel stior This st < weak { : 
of courtesy, be called portraitu: It ere | largely of that : 
literary ‘‘snipping,” work done with the scissor is they rt thor has ht t ; 
not the pen, ind re-ulting in a mass of extracts | t z I 
of more or less interest. most of them t hort | Wl . the writings the sa 
to afford other than a broken entertainment { Arnold W tute mes to muss 1 ‘ 
drawn from such various, differe: wnd diff W yt ~ 
writers that the blended passages cor y tot! t { : 
reader’s mind no definite or lasting press the ¢ a . , 
The book is another unavailing atte " iit r 
there are so many nowadays, t nable ft g it 
rant to reach the same level as the well ! tt s . ‘ 
and will ind in many an intellig s = t ‘ 
girl, and some few young men, desir tN 
ture,” a mistaken belief that they know a good | THat the st MW t ' 
deal about the seventeen wome1 {fw thes ? 
volumes treat . 
But with this general emnticis f tt wl 
class of books to which this t S 
fault-tinding comes t in el Whether su S N : " 
work is worth doing at al ri . 
dove much better than in these pages. " : : 
Miss Burney to Miss Bront ind f M nat ‘ oe . 

) Sand to Mme. Ossoh (Margaret Fuller 1 it t it with » 
cludes a retnarkal variety ha . " = . : 

j untfa ir and far ir to tl t ¢ ! > syst i 
tior For anv o ft past t : ¢ Sy 
Is, any one avove fifty years \ s ‘ — ‘ + 
In a literary atmosphet vho has . 2 2 , ’ j 
temporary of some these * dear, dead w st : t t ie , A Story of ay. J 
and, by inheritance, the nten I t is _ t t st : als : I pe in 

Mrs.” Hannah More, these mes are f ' ORs : ; . LAN. e & t 
agreeable and amusing remir A t to t ; . ; 
: : = ‘ ! 
ess br 
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DOV LE’S ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA: 


The Puritan Colonies. 
By J. A. Doyle. 2 vols. Svo, $7.00, 
southern Silhouettes. 
By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. I6mo. $1.25, 
By author of ‘ OBLIVION,’ 
Jean Monteith. 
By M.G. McClelland, Leisure Hour Series, 
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Major and Minor. 
By W. E. Norris. Letsure Hour Series. 2 vols., 
= 2? OU, Leisure Moin nt Serie 3, 50 cents. 


The Best Book for Literary Clubs 
[nelish Masterpiece Course 


By Prof. Alfred H. Welsh, Ohio State University, 


author of * Complete Rhetoric,’ *‘ Development 


ot English Literature and Language,’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, 90 cents, 
A book for private study, for literary clubs, for 
the clauss-room, and for libraries of reference, 

* “ As aguide for the student or reader to what has been 
said in a critical way of the more important proauctions 
in Eng lis h literature, it is simply invaluable, The 
we done will be found particularly useful by members © if 
ding clubs and “| vecial students of English literature, 

Boston Transcript, 


Sold by the Baker & Taylor Co., 9 Bond St., New 
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“The practical features of the work, and its constant 

effort to Find? por yp ys wathee the stude mt, entitle it to 

onsid ee wf all desir se to a tire rapidly a 

) f the languag *—Cincinnati Com 
mercial G azette. 
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An eminently practical new method for learning “the 
German language. Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers with keys), at 10 cents each ; school edition 

vithout keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book 
selle ‘rs. Sent, postpaid, on receipt. of price, by Prof. A. 
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THE BROOK. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, P. L., D. C. I 
Oblong, 32mo, 75 cents, 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Rev. George Salmon, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 12mo, 
32.00. 
NON-MITRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER SERMONS, 
By the same author. Second edition. 12mo, $1.75. 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. 
By Rev. E. C. Wickham, M. A., Master of Wellington College. 12mo, $2.00. 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
The Arnold Prize Essay, 1860. By Albert Venn Dicey, B.C.L = 12mo, $1.00. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Henry Sidgwick, author of ‘The Methods of Ethics.’ Second edition. Svo, $4.90. 
ITISMAYV’S CHILDREN. 
By the author of ‘ Hogan, M. P.,’ ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ etc., etc. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 








With twenty illustrations in colors by A. Woodruff. 


12mo, paper, 


*An uncommonly tine story, with a well-constructed and powerful plot and an interest that 
steadily increases to the end. The story is one tnat appeals at the very outset to readers ot 
cultivated tastes, and is one of e xce ptions ul strength and briluancy.’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. 
A Romance. 12mo, $1.50. Ready. 
MARZIOS CRUCIFIX., 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘Doctor Claudius,’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. Jm- 
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PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL.D., M.A. First series. The Native Element. 12mo, 
THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH FONGCE. 

By Jobn Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition. 

{evised throughout and rewritten in parts. 16mo, $1.75. 
LOTZE'S SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Part 2—Metaphysic. In three books, Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. By Hermann 
Lotze. English Translation. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. Second edition in two 
volumes. 12mo, $5.00, : 

THE POEMS OF LAURENCE MINOT. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joseph Hall, M. A., Head Master of the Hnlme 
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